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HE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, incorporated in 1880, 

; opened as a College of Liberal Arts. Paralleling the growth of the 
City of Los Angeles in which it is located, it is now the fourth largest uni- 
versity in the country, with about 17,500 students enrolled in regular and 
evening classes. About 4,000 are graduate students working for master’s 
and doctor's degrees. The University now includes the College of Letters, 
Arts and Sciences with schools of Journalism and Philosophy; fourteen 
professional schools; and the University College for late afternoon and 
evening classes. The campus of 80 acres adjoins Exposition Park and has 
65 permanent buildings. 

The University of California, Los Angeles, began its history as the Los 
Angeles State Normal School in 1881 and from 1919 until 1927 was the 
Southern Branch of the University of California, Since 1929 it has occupied 
a campus of 384 acres on the lower slopes of the Santa Monica Mountains, 
which overlook Hollywood and the Pacific Ocean. The University campus 
is within the corporate limits of the City of Los Angeles, west of Beverly 
Hills, UCLA includes the Colleges of Letters and Science, Applied Arts, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Business Administration, Public Health, Nursing, 
Law, Medicine, and an Extension Division. Enrollment figures report more 
than 10,000 undergraduates and approximately 5,000 graduate students. 

California Institute of Technology, founded in 1891 as Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, was reorganized and renamed in 1920 to provide a greater 
Opportunity for study and research in engineering and the pure sciences 
and to offer, through its Humanities Department, cultural studies to en- 
large the student's mental horizon. The Institute has grown steadily as a 
research center and attracts outstanding scientists to its campus. However, 
the student body has been kept relatively small, 600 undergraduate and 425 
graduate students, for closer association with its faculty of 350. The Insti- 
tute is located in residential Pasadena, California, but has many off-campus 
facilities, among them the Jet Propulsion Laboratory and the Mt. Wilson 
and Palomar Observatories. 
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Smatter College 


Max S. MARSHALL 


l’ YOU'LL pardon me for saying so, I’m afraid you have no idea 
of the meaning of educational smatter,”’ said the President of 
Smatter College. ‘‘Several years ago when I visited your country I 
was astonished to encounter violent arguments about smatter. I think 
now that I know why. Neither a stipulated meaning nor any true 
understanding of smatter was evident. The tempests were like two 
groups debating in different languages, each ignorant of the other's 
language.” 

I had come to Smatter College to weigh the pros and cons of 
smatter in education. I presented my credentials at the President’s 
Office and was inquiring to whom to turn to study the subject. The 
president was right about the debates. Perhaps he was also right 
about our ignorance, for our debates seldom bothered with the 
meaning of smatter. Smatter was sort of a dirty word in the circle 
with which I was most intimately associated, but the defendants on 
the other side made plenty of noise. Debates can end in compromise, 
a sort of average which includes the strength and weakness on each 
side, or they can be thrashed out until the debaters find an acceptable 
platform with a skew to it, with more virtues and fewer faults than 
either side had at the start. Most of our debates did neither. They 
ended in flurries of words and tempers. 

I had a grant from the Fund Foundation to find out the matter 
with smatter, as my friends put it. With leave secured from our uni- 
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versity there appeared to be no better place for study than Smatter 
College, about half way between Indonesia and London, not more 
than a day’s jet flight from Ecuador. The name Smatter College may 
seem flippant, but it may gain in dignity as we go along. Not having 
had our American training in languages I spoke the language easily. 

To the president’s kindly challenge that I had little understanding 
of smatter I replied: “That is why I am here. I came to find out the 
place of smatter, but perhaps a proper understanding of smatter itself 
will cause it to take its place automatically.” 

“That is a simplified and rather idealistic bit,” said the president. 
“However, it has some truth in it. I think I’d better start you with 
Professor C. Manticks of the English! Department, and the chairman 
of our Curriculum Committee. He faces this problem, as you view it, 
more often than most of our faculty. Are you free this afternoon?” 

Professor Manticks was a tall fellow with an evident sense of 
humor. I was unexpectedly pleasantly impressed, since I had en- 
countered Curriculum Committees before. They usually believe that 
education revolves about the curriculum. This inflation is common in 
committees anyway. Appoint one to report on the advisability of 
putting a plaque in Verbose Hall and its chairman will come back 
with plans for the architecture of the campus for the next half cen- 
tury. Curriculum Committees wind up by gloating over the pie of 
total knowledge. Since it can be cut into an unlimited number of 
pieces in an unlimited number of directions, the Curriculum Com- 
mittee can play with endless permutations at the expense of those of 
us who teach. I feared that Professor Manticks would take his Cur- 
riculum Committee seriously. 

“Professor Manticks,’”’ I said, “In my country school credits are 
given for carrying grocery bags from store to car. An advanced col- 
legiate degree can be secured by writing a thesis on newspaper pic- 
tures of a school system. Courses are given not only in cooking but 
in using ready-mix to do it.” I shuddered a bit. “I am here not to 
display our faults so much as to inspect your virtues. The president 
said that you might clarify the meaning of ‘smatter’ for me. He 
thinks that I may understand all if I perceive the meaning. I think 
we are loaded with courses which are pure smatter. Most of our 
teachers probably agree on this, but every last one of them defends 


*He of course referred to the department of the native language, corresponding 
to our Department of English. 
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his own courses, smatter or not; and we have persons who seem to 
defend the principle of smatter. So far as I can see you people don’t 
bother your heads about the problem.” 

By this time Professor Manticks was grinning broadly. “My stu- 
dents make cracks about my name,” he said, “because my first name, 
which is Charles, begins with ‘C.’ Maybe I can make use of my false 
reputation.” He sat back and lit the biggest pipe I’ve seen in years. 

‘You know, you don’t have the concept of smatter that we do, nor, 
if you'll pardon me, do you use the word correctly.” Like the Presi- 
dent, he was throwing a challenge, but he also did so with a smile. 
“You cite some examples of atrocious education,” he continued. 
“After his visit to your country several years ago the President was 
in a state of shock. Evidently these examples are only a few of a 
startling number. But are you perhaps doing a semantic somersault? 
These are unquestionably educational trivia, but are they smatter?”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders, “Surely a stipulation of definitions,” I 
said, “is only a wise bit of refinement of debate. Go ahead and define, 
and I will so stipulate.” 

Professor Manticks looked quizzically over his glasses and past his 
pipe at me. Evidently he was wondering how tractably I'd take his 
comments. He decided that all was well. “‘It is not that easy,” he said. 
“You are pooling several different troubles under one label, ‘smatter.’ 
We could set up a stipulated definition and discuss smatter, but that is 
not what you seek. You are not really puzzled by the meaning of 
smatter. You wonder why we here at Smatter College are shocked 
by some of your educational procedures and at the same time accept 
smatter almost as a policy. Is not that it?” 

I was a little ashamed at my display of a limited outlook. I tried to 
smile as I muttered: “You put it well. Go ahead.” 

“The word ‘smatter,’ he said, ‘does make a fair key on which to 
hinge your query.” He gave me a fatherly smile, implying that he 
would admit that I had a point now that he had me cornered. ““The 
word ‘smatter’ refers to small talk with a little connotation of dis- 
played ignorance. Since we all display our ignorance when we speak 
or write, the word is rather delightful. Educationally considered, how- 
ever, the etymology of the word ‘smatter’ frames the concept rather 
than draws the picture of it.’ He took a couple of puffs before con- 
tinuing. I remained attentively silent. 

“Smatter College is like your university in principle. We also deal 
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with total academic knowledge, both cultural and applied. This knowl- 
edge, is divided into subjects, partly by tradition, often because talents 
and interests hang together, and for a score of other reasons. With 
each subject we put some teachers, thus making departments. Having 
done this with major subjects, we then try to hang every item of 
knowledge within the educational province on some department. 
When the misfits are too monumental or when some politician gets 
loose we may have to create a new department or even a new school. 
Schools of law and schools of medicine grew from legitimate demand. 
We organize knowledge empirically and retain enough flexibility to 
meet new situations.” The professor looked at me to see if I was 
anticipating his moves. I found no fault in his prologue. 

I ventured a bit: “Curriculum Committees with us rely on this 
flexibility to cut total knowledge in different directions or states of 
fineness in order to make friends and influence people. The idea can 
be treacherous.” 

“Just so,” replied the professor, but apparently to him this was 
merely a deviation from our discussion. He turned suddenly toward 
me and leaned forward. 

‘Now, where is the smatter in this outline of our jobs? We have 
organized knowledge. To be sure, because we have flexibility a course 
in homemaking might be tacked on some department, the Lord knows 
which one. But the wheel of knowledge and our responsibility to 
teach it is a solid wheel. I ask you again, where is the smatter? Is it in 
such small appendages as your courses in looking at news pictures and 
lectures on marriage by men or women who cannot even run their own 
lives? If that is ail we mean by smatter, perhaps you could simply take 
your curriculum to the barber and have these uneven and unattractive 
courses trimmed off.” Manticks was worked up a bit and apparently 
had forgotten my presence for the moment, so I kept still. 

“You wonder why we pay no attention to smatter? Realize that we 
have no more use for trivia in education than you have. We start with 
an understanding that whatever teaching we do will be solid, both in 
basic subjects and in the practical stuff we have to teach. You can’t 
learn modern medicine without a school for it. Medicine is a collection 
of miscellany applied to a useful and challenging field, and it is with 
you and with us a fairly solid field of study. Those of you who dislike 
smatter, which medicine is, of necessity, are not bothered.’’ Professor 
Manticks sat back in his chair and gazed at a bright yellow copy of 
Van Gogh. Again I kept silent. 
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“I don’t hear your answer to my question,” he said suddenly. 
‘Where is the smatter?” 

I was caught off base and could only mumble. “Well, if you stand 
squarely for solid teaching, I suppose the smatter must be in these 
peripheral appendages you mention, frittering courses.” 

Down came the fist on the table. ‘‘Don’t try red herrings on this, if 
you please,” he said. “Erase that word ‘fritter’ from the records. We 
are discussing smatter, and I have thrown you for the moment. Con- 
fess it! When I say that we stand for nothing but solid teaching, what- 
ever the course, you are left groping for some subject in which you can 
still find objectionable smatter. Right?’ He glared at me, but he was 
smiling. 

I replied, somewhat pugnaciously. ‘‘Smatter can apply to flighty 
teaching, even with subjects which are normally solid. Some courses 
do nothing but catalogue information. To me ‘survey courses’ are 
suspect. Some teachers capitalize on glamour and drama at the expense 
of substance. To this extent you offer me encouragement: we stand 
together in the belief that training which is given should be solid 
training. Yet you admit that you do not mind smatter, that you ignore 
it and let nature take its course.’’ Professor Manticks had listened at- 
tentively and was apparently satisfied that I was with him. 

“To you smatter appears to be anything in education which deviates 
from basic training. The course which dodges fundamentals and seeks 
interesting fragments is dealing in smatter, I suppose. Even physics 
lends itself to the dramatic flourish. Much of this sort of fault rests 
with the teachers. Teachers who seek popularity with their students 
will always lighten the load, use dramatic flourishes, or skim the cream 
from their own subjects and steal from others. I have heard that in 
your country you even take polls of the opinions students hold of their 
courses and teachers. Is that right?” He turned to me, eyebrows raised. 

‘Unfortunately, yes,” I said. ‘I have known them even to be so- 
licited by self-righteous administrators. Ideas from honest students 
who are allowed to be articulate put us where we are; but the so-called 
student opinion poll is a far cry from this, a very distant cry.” 
Manticks nodded in obvious approval, swiveled his chair around 180 
degrees, presenting the opposite profile, and continued. 

“In all honesty, here. we have all too many teachers who deal in 
trivia and glamour on our own faculty. Some of them are wise men 
in their fields too; but they are too weak to stay with the fundamentals 
when the going becomes a little painful. I understand that with you 
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this sort of thing is also sometimes forced on teachers who try to 
uphold standards. Can this be true? Don’t you have administrative 
backing?” 

“I could let down my hair on that one,” I replied. “In the rule 
books we who teach do have a carefully preserved authority to demand 
solid teaching. Actually, sympathy, rule-pushing, or expedience often 
eliminate that authority.” 

“Never mind,” replied the professor. ““We agree that a cursory or 
smattering form of teaching is disapproved by you and by us. Maybe 
it arises from your educationists, but we have a little of it and have 
no educationists. Many of our teachers are vitally interested in teach- 
ing, but we don’t let them pull out and organize. To be an educa- 
tionist here primary ties to legitimate departments are essential, 
though a few become deans or presidents.” Manticks leaned over the 
basket and scraped out his pipe. He was loading it again seemingly 
with half a pound of tobacco, as he continued. 

“Crazy departments, fancy topics for theses, and courses in every- 
thing under the sun, such as you evidently have, are rare on our cam- 
pus. At the moment you may well think that we do not believe in 
smatter. Am I right?” 

“Well,” said I, “You don’t like frivolous teaching and you bar 
courses and topics which are sheer nonsense. I suppose you mean this 
to include the chatting courses which no teacher is qualified to teach, 
topics which any educated person would encompass without teachers, 
and those courses which consist of mere common activities, no proper 
part of education. Your vaunted approval of smatter does seem non- 
existent at the moment. The upholders of smatter, here or at home are 
still enigmas to me.” I raised my eyebrows and looked at him. 

‘Just so,” he said for the second time, this time rather smugly. 
“We have been talking about improper teaching, trivial teaching. 
Now comes the secret. In terms of education, real smatter is nothing 
more than nonprofessional effort.” Manticks paused and gazed at me. 
“To become a musician, I must study music professionally. That 
means practice, knowledge of instrumentation, composing, study of 
arrangements and sound, study of the works of the masters, and so 
on. If, now, I take two rugged extraneous courses, say in zoology and 
philosophy, am I studying smatter? What would you say?” Manticks 
sat back and sought to read my reaction. 

This sudden shift took me off my feet. I said: “Do you mean to 
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say that you advocate only the professional type of training? Would 
you argue that thoughts of biologic receptivity of the senses or that 
the philosophy behind man’s association with music have nothing to 
do with training? Is not a musician with a rounded education better 
qualified than one whose training is limited to his specialty and im- 
mediate peripheral courses?” 

Evidently this outburst had been anticipated by Manticks. “Of 
course we favor a rounded training,” said he. “How beautifully you 
walk into my trap.” I tried to meet his grin with one of my own. 
“Do you realize,” he came back at me, ‘‘that you, not I, are asking 
for a place for smatter? You even show some irritation at the thought 
that it might be omitted.” He paused and tamped down his pipe, 
looking at me a couple of times with a twinkle in his eyes. ‘Just look 
at yourself; or, if that embarrasses you, look at me,” he said. “You 
do not want men and women of your profession to be educated 
exclusively in microbiology. You therefore ask for smatter, that they 
may be like you and me. Have we not a smattering of Lord knows 
what, acquired by schooling, reading, and living? I'll warrant that 
you have a smattering of music and benefit by it. You would not want 
it denied to you.” I was getting his point, and nodded as he went on. 

“What have we here at Smatter College? I won’t say that we have 
what we'd like to have. Human nature asserts itself here as it does 
with you. But we do have a philosophy, an ideal. We are free from 
organized troubles, such as apparently arise from some of your edu- 
cationists. By our philosophy, to specialize in education itself is to 
specialize in nothing, since education does not exist unless it is 
anchored to something. Christ, Socrates, Dewey, and maybe even the 
dean of your School of Education might well confirm that. I wouldn’t 
know.” 

Professor Manticks leaned over his desk and pointed the stem of 
his pipe at me. “Mind you, we want no trivial teaching. That is 
No. 1. We want no trivial courses, nor the departments and schools 
which sometimes grow from trivial courses. That is No. 2. If these 
be brands of smatter, we want none of them. These are not really 
smatter; they are trivia, basic and obvious educational faults. They are 
real evils, too great to be called smatter. They concern trivial attitudes, 
but such attitudes in schoolrooms cease to be trivial.” The professor 
stopped while he tapped his pipe and put it on a rack, sitting back and 
folding his hands behind his head. He spoke slowly now. 
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“Life is a professional job, whether it is keeping house or practic- 
ing law or medicine. Much of life, however, is a matter of legitimate 
smatter. We expect our students to learn to read, to have some feel 
for ethics, and, if they graduate, to show some intelligence. Ergo, 
they can and will learn most of the stuff put in objectionable courses 
in your country by themselves.” 

Professor Mantick got up and slowly paced the floor, head bowed 
in thought. ‘‘When our professional student deviates from his pro- 
fessional field, in a generic sense adding to his culture, he can be 
assured here that avzy courses he takes will be challenging, demand- 
ing, and fundamental. He goes after fundamentals of nonprofessional 
character; he seeks an approved and worthy smatter. Our professional 
men and probably yours, too, can be counted upon to drive their stu- 
dents down professional paths hard enough so that not too much time 
is left over. The smatter that they get beyond professional training is 
essential and worthy so long as all courses in every department are 
solid courses. Every course is smatter in the eyes of all other depart- 
ments. Incidentally our student from music who takes zoology is 
taught solid zoology, but he is recognized as a student in music who 
is adding to his background. He is not considered to be a professional 
student in zoology. Am I clear?” 

Backed by a real urge to understand why anyone should defend 
such thinness of education I had come to Smatter College with a 
strong feeling against smatter. In an hour I had become an advocate of 
smatter. It seemed impossible. 

“Professor Manticks,”’ I said, ‘‘I am really very deeply indebted to 
you. Your understanding will lie behind any message that I can take 
back. For years in America our debates have been mere displays of 
two sides, converting no one and getting nowhere. Neither side caught 
the point that you have taught to me. Teachers whose excessive am- 
bitions -lead them to add trivia to increase their personal or depart- 
mental statures commit a basic error, but not because of smatter. With 
you no trivial courses, departments, and schools exist; ours will not 
easily be deleted. Some of our educationists favor courses which have 
no part in education, arguing from the needs of the community rather 
than from education as such. If someone thinks that pupils should 
brush their teeth, a course in the brushing of teeth is added, at the 
expense of solid teaching. These crusaders are in error, but the key 
is not in the fact that they offer smatter so much as in the deviation 
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from solid substance and the prostitution of education.” I paused for 
breath. The shift in viewpoint had me staggering. 

The professor rose and walked to the window, a move I recognized 
as his standard preliminary to expected departure. “As I see your 
problem from here, you suffer from a split viewpoint. You'll need 
some strength to reverse a trend and get back to the rules of the edu- 
cational game. But the rules are not complex. There can be no trivial 
teaching. There can be no trivial courses, departments, or schools. 
There must be professional training in those fields of endeavor which 
merit educational treatment; but the apprenticeship system is excellent 
and is to be preferred in many instances. As for smatter . . .” The 
Professor realized that he was talking out the window and turned 
toward me. “As for smatter, it is the spice in living, the respite in 
professional labor, the essence of culture. Solid courses under straight 
teachers from legitimate departments will always offer good smatter, 
so long as the field is not yours. The more education, the better.” 
Professor Manticks smiled and held out his hand. I mumbled some 
words of thanks again, and went slowly off into the balmy evening, 
paying little attention to the peaceful scenery about me. 








The Essence of Guidance* 


FRANK H. BOWLES 


W: ARE ALL concerned with guidance. It is perhaps the one 
concern we have in common, aside from our shared belief 
in the iniquities of the income tax, for we are, as any group is bound 
to be, diverse. We are diverse in our occupations, our family lives, 
our financial status, our political ideas and directions. Those of us 
who are professional educators are divided into categories as teachers 
and administrators, working in a wide variety of institutions, public 
and private, secondary and higher. We differ with respect to our 
beliefs in education, perhaps particularly among the professional edu- 
cators. For example, there are some who disagree violently with the 
kind of testing I represent, others who tolerate it, and some who 
favor it. The same groupings—but not the same people in the same 
groupings—may be found if we sample opinion on secondary school 
programs or college programs, or anything else connected with edu- 
cation. But we all believe in guidance and are concerned with it. 

We all believe in guidance—that is, in the idea that the older 
generation has a responsibility to counsel and assist the rising genera- 
tion; but it is only the idea on which we agree. We differ widely in 
our belief as to the nature of guidance. 

To some, guidance is a matter of requirements. This school of 
thought believes essentially that the secondary school exists only to 
prepare for college and that only one form of preparation accom- 
plishes this purpose. In such a belief, guidance is a matter of setting 
and checking requirements, and is, therefore, largely automatic, pro- 
vided only that the requirements are well and truly fixed. 

Such a system is easy to administer and has the advantage of com- 
plete stability. But it is worth remembering that the ease of adminis- 
tration and the stability are produced by eliminating anyone who can- 
not or will not conform to the requirements. The years when we as a 
nation operated such a system—roughly from 1900 to 1930—were 
years when our higher education swelled as to size, but grew very 
little in intellectual stature, while the secondary schools struggled 
slowly against difficulties and restrictions to create an alternative pat- 


* A talk given to the Washington University Guidance Conference, October 15, 
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tern of secondary education which would not be tied to college re- 
quirements. 

The welling up of the demand for education which has come since 
1930 has been accomplished only by the slow and sometimes painful 
elimination of the demand for conformity. Only as this elimination 
progressed was it possible for new forms of education to emerge; for 
new groups of students to become eligible for education; and for a 
new concept of education to develop in which school and college 
became responsible for the creation and provision of opportunity. We 
found it necessary to eliminate this old conformity in order that our 
education might keep pace with the new patterns of life that have 
emerged in our country and in the world during the last thirty years. 
These new patterns of life are far more competitive than the old, and 
so our new education is more competitive than the old. Thus our stu- 
dents today compete for honors, for admission, for scholarships, and 
eventually for places in the professional and graduate schools or for 
jobs, with a fierceness which was no part of the older system. Under 
such circumstances, automatic guidance through requirements became 
impossible, and the requirements, which were the controls of educa- 
tion, ceased to control anything and passed into history. New require- 
ments have appeared, but they have to do with dates and tests and 
forms. They do not control education nor pretend to. They are, in 
fact, merely the rules of the competition. 

There are some who view guidance as a matter of records. This 
view is based on the fact, empirically established and supported by 
ample statistics, that past academic success or failure is the best single 
predictor of future academic success or failure. ‘‘Best’’ means that if 
we rely on records alone, we predict performance about sixty per cent 
of the time. But sixty per cent correct forecast leaves forty per cent 
incorrect forecast, a margin of error so large that any individual pre- 
diction based only on records may easily be wide of the mark. Those 
who believe in records will say that such a margin of error is due to 
faulty record-keeping, hence that better records, covering more aspects 
of the individual, will make better prediction possible. This is true. 
But it is also true that records as they become more elaborate become 
more and more difficult to maintain and to use, until in time they 
become so costly as to be insupportable, or so complex as to be im- 
possible to interpret. It is not long since such systems, very complex 
and very costly, were fashionable. There is no question that at the 
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time they served a purpose and supplied the basis for serviceable 
guidance programs. But now, in effect, they break down of their own 
weight and are abandoned to crumble slowly into the dead files. 
There is also the fact that no system of records has yet been conceived 
which covers all the intricacies of the human mind, or all the pertinent 
facts of human behavior. The record is always incomplete, and error 
is inherent in incompleteness. 

The concept of guidance based on records is far more flexible than 
the concept of guidance based on fixed requirements, for it does 
recognize individual differences instead of trying to eliminate them. 
Yet it has much in common with the system of fixed requirements, 
for it works best in a stable system where school and college are 
closely linked in form, purpose, and standards. When education be- 
comes, as ours has become, elaborate and varied as to form and pur- 
pose, and when this diversity is further complicated by the competi- 
tion of the students with each other, guidance based on the arithmetic 
of records drifts inevitably towards uncertainty. The basic premise, 
that achievement predicts achievement, remains, but it is not, in itself, 
guidance. 

There are some who view guidance as a matter of tests. This view 
is based on the fact that tests are measures which are designed to be 
independent of school work and independent of personal judgment. 
Logically, therefore, test results should present a view of the indi- 
vidual’s abilities and potentials as they really are, and enough test 
results should build up into a presentation of the total individual 
which will be so complete as to amount virtually to automatic indica- 
tion of his future course. 

There is much to commend this view. Tests do reveal information 
that school records do not, and they can be used as a kind of extra- 
personal judgment. Cumulatively, they show trends in the develop- 
ment and growth of individuals, and applied to groups they give a 
measure of group performance that is not easily obtainable by any 
other method. Because of these virtues they have come into great 
popularity, so much so that they are now being used, possibly over- 
used, for just about everything. 

But tests have limitations which may be overlooked in the course of 
admiring their neatness, exactness, and speed. One limitation is that 
the judgments they produce are built into them. For example, a con- 
ventional test of high school physics, however well made, does not 
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give an adequate measure of achievement of a high school physics 
course such as is being produced by the Physical Science Study Com- 
mittee now working at M.I.T., nor does a conventional intelligence 
or aptitude test give an adequate measure of an individual from a 
bilingual background. In both examples there are abilities and knowl- 
edge present in the group being tested that have not been built into 
the test. The measure that comes out is not a true measure of the 
group being tested. Similarly, a test may fail to cover a wide enough 
range in measurement so that, as in some of the older forms of the 
ACE, as well as in some more recent tests, it is difficult to differentiate 
between students above certain ability levels. These are matters of 
judgment in test construction. If the judgments have been narrow, the 
test will be narrow. 

Another limitation is that tests rely basically on measurement of 
language skills. By viewing mathematics as one language, physics as 
another, chemistry as another, social studies as another, English 
literature as another, and so on through the academic spectrum, and 
by constructing in each field an instrument which is primarily a 
measure of the command of its distinctive language, tests can be pro- 
duced which bear almost no outward resemblance to each other be- 
cause of their difference in vocabulary, yet which are based as instru- 
ments on the same concepts and methods of testing. 

By combining samples of all these academic languages into one 
test, a measure of capacity to deal with the entire academic spectrum 
can be achieved. Such a test we call an aptitude test, though it is in 
reality a generalized achievement test. 

I do not suggest that tests should be disregarded or condemned be- 
cause they rely on this language concept, for actually it has been ap- 
plied to produce information of great value in guidance, selection, 
and placement which we have been unable to produce through any 
other method or approach. I note only that because of this limitation, 
tests viewed as measures are not as complete as their labels and the 
nature of their results may suggest. 

This concept of testing through measurement of a variety of lan- 
guage skills was a tremendous intellectual breakthrough when it was 
first evolved over sixty years ago, but, although we have developed 
our understanding of it and refined our measurements, we have never 
produced another of similar magnitude. 

This reliance on tests as equivalent to guidance reduces itself ulti- 
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mately to another form of reliance on records. And, as indicated 
before, records are useful, but they can never be complete. So it is 
with tests. 

Requirements, records, and tests are not guidance, but part of the 
raw material of guidance. Combined and evaluated, they may be built 
into judgments, and judgments are the essence of guidance. 


II 


Three sets of judgments are basic to guidance. First and funda- 
mental is the judgment of individual ability. 

Ability, as it must be appraised for purposes of guidance, may be 
defined as the capacity to deal with situations beyond an individual’s 
present experience. This capacity may be judged roughly on past per- 
formance but the judgment must be rough because this capacity is 
made up of an infinite number of variables, not alike for any two 
people, and becoming more numerous and more unlike in the higher 
ranges of ability. Some of these variables we identify by name and 
undertake to measure directly—such traits as reading speed, memory 
span, clerical capacity, manual dexterity, physical characteristics. We 
have measures of these which work. That is, they produce consistent 
results related to performance. 

Some we have named because we know they must exist, but we 
measure them indirectly if at all. These are the attributes such as 
associative ability, which draws facts and concepts out of memory 
and shapes them into ideas; or the number skills, which support the 
combination and recombination of symbols; or the linguistic skills, 
which carry some individuals apparently almost intuitively to skill and 
ultimately to style in the learning and use of languages; or the skills 
of visualization, which the artist and the architect must have; or the 
soaring logic that carries the mature physicist to the ultimate dimen- 
sions of matter. These are capacities we postulate but cannot prove. 
But though we cannot prove them, we measure them, or think we do, 
by inference in grades on our courses of study and our tests. At least 
we set up a scale so that we say that there are “reasonable proba- 
bilities” —which, by the way, is the most undefined phrase in academic 
use—that certain achievements signify the possession of certain ca- 
pacities. We are trying, I should add, to measure these capacities 
directly by ingenious testing devices, but we are limited by the fact 
that was mentioned earlier, that all our testing is tied to the concept 
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of a series of academic languages, while these associative skills actually 
transcend the academic languages. 

Then there is the whole area which we call, loosely, personality. 
Motivation, persistence, intellectual stamina, the ambitions of the 
individual, the patterns of behavior imposed upon him by his family 
and his community, the dampers and sanctions which suppress in- 
terests and hopes, all of these modify or strengthen the capacity to 
deal with situations beyond experience. We have tried to chart and 
measure this area but with little success. It is hard to see how, in fact, 
we can hope to succeed in formal measurement, for the area is so 
large that we never perceive, at any given time, more than a small 
portion of its total, and rarely do we get twice the same view of the 
same area. It is in this area that we actually make most of our mis- 
takes in guidance, for personality may mask or accentuate, reveal or 
conceal, capacities that are part of an individual. 

It is probably inevitable that in our guidance work we should em- 
phasize the measures which demonstrably predict capacity to deal 
with new experiences. Advice based on these measures can be given 
easily, and may be so arranged as to be safe. For example, it is pos- 
sible for a school to achieve a perfect record in college placement. The 
technique merely calls for a yearly winnowing of all whose records or 
test scores, or nonconforming personalities, indicate future difficulty 
in college entrance. This process will exclude a number who could 
have succeeded in college and may exclude a few who would have 
succeeded brilliantly. (I heard only last week of a student who 
graduated magna cum laude from an Ivy League college four years 
after his guidance counselor had refused to let him apply to the in- 
stitution on the ground that he could not qualify.) It will also include 
some who will fail, because the prediction was based on insufficient 
evidence. 

By the same process, on the other end of the guidance line, a college 
admissions officer can exclude all doubtful candidates and produce a 
class of superbly qualified students. But he, too, will lose students on 
the way and he will see others lost after they enter. 

About two years ago, I had occasion to review the cases of students 
whom I had admitted to Columbia College who had turned out to be 
greatly talented. I finally boiled the list down to five concerning whom 
there could be no argument. When I considered the five as possible 
college applicants today I concluded that two of them were so far in 
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the risk area that they would not now be admitted to any major col- 
lege, that one was marginal and doubtful, and that only two were 
clear. Yet all five had succeeded brilliantly as graduates of Columbia 
College. I do not wish to claim credit for prescience. Others brought 
judgments to aid in the decisions. But the judgments had to be made, 
and they could have been made wrongly. It was not altogether chance 
that these turned out to be right. 

What I am urging, of course, is that guidance carries a respon- 
sibility for judgment and that judgment is not valid unless it goes 
beyond the record to project the individual into situations that must 
lie beyond the procedures of application and admission. Unless this 
responsibility is accepted, guidance fails before it has begun. 


III 


The second set of judgments that a guidance officer must make have 
to do with opportunity. These are judgments that call for knowledge 
of the function and structure of higher education. Such knowledge 
does not have to be encyclopedic. We have a thousand four-year col- 
leges in the land, divisible into more categories than anyone can 
imagine. To this number we can add an equal number of junior col- 
leges, technical institutes, and specialized schools. No one can know 
them all. But for purposes of guidance it is not necessary to know 
them all. It is necessary to know the nature of the choices that they 
offer. 

Our choices in American education are not between large institu- 
tions and small, nor urban versus rural, nor public versus private. 
These are convenient terms to use as labels and descriptions, but they 
refer to matters other than education. The choice is, and must always 
be, between excellence and mediocrity. When this choice is made, 
other choices follow logically, and sometimes easily. 

On the intellectual level, excellence is marked by the capacity of an 
institution operating through its teachers to open the door of the 
mind to new ideas. Once this door is opened the process is irreversible. 
The individual who has experienced it has exchanged old horizons 
for new and never returns to the old. Such institutions are strong 
medicine, for their basic requirement is that the student be capable 
of forming and defending his own beliefs and actions. There are 
many in America who avoid such colleges, fearing to lose the young 
if their beliefs are changed. 
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Mediocrity, on the other hand, is characterized by the avoidance 
of intellectual exploration and disturbance. It may produce—in fact, 
each year it produces by the thousands—college graduates who are 
well trained and competent. In a formal sense, education under the 
auspices of mediocrity may be excellent education. Certainly it is an 
indispensable part of our concept which opens, through education, 
tremendous vistas of opportunity that no other country has matched. 

Neither mediocrity nor excellence is tied to any method of instruc- 
tion or form of accomplishment. Institutions of excellence may toler- 
ate a wide range of performance while institutions which live with 
mediocrity may be rigorous and demanding. 

The excellence in American education is to be found distributed— 
and, happily, widely distributed—in a pattern of university com- 
munities. Each of such communities has as a focal point one or two 
universities which have their own undergraduate colleges to support 
their graduate, professional, and research programs, but which also 
draw upon a group of supporting colleges. These groupings of insti- 
tutions—perhaps thirty or forty in number—are the great central re- 
source for professional graduate and research work in the nation. 
Thus, to use as an illustration a pattern I know well, Harvard, Yale, 
and Columbia are three major complete universities of high quality. 
They have superior graduate schools, all of the important professional 
schools, excellent libraries and research facilities. They are located 
along a curving line following the coast of Long Island Sound and the 
North Atlantic, in three well-marked units of the tremendous urban 
area that stretches from Boston to Baltimore. Each has its under- 
graduate colleges, and these colleges are among the best in the land, 
fairly large but compact, well planned, well run. But these universities 
also draw heavily upon some twenty-five or thirty superior under- 
graduate colleges in New England and the Middle Atlantic states. 
These colleges must also be viewed as undergraduate colleges of 
these universities, first, because the graduate and professional schools 
of these three universities would shrink to a quarter of their present 
size if these colleges did not exist to feed them; second, because the 
graduates of these colleges are freely admitted to the university gradu- 
ate and professional schools; and third, because these colleges depend 
heavily upon these universities for their teaching staffs. Together, all 
of these institutions, the colleges and the universities, form a uni- 
versity community—a nucleus of excellence. 
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Yet, although they form a community, they are in no sense stereo- 
typed. The colleges in this community differ in size, program, areas of 
major strength, the make-up of their student body, cost, and the in- 
definable quality which we call atmosphere. But they have in common 
a belief in what we call the liberal arts, an insistence on the use of 
intelligence, and a concept of excellence. It is on this foundation that 
they build their community. 

This community that I have described is but one of many, each 
serving its region and in some ways peculiar to its region, yet each 
linked to the others by the common concept of excellence. 

Mediocrity in higher education as it exists in our country is not the 
opposite of excellence. It is merely a form of education limited in 
objectives, less demanding intellectually, closely related to practical 
goals, necessarily widely available. It has been developed, largely 
within this century, as a natural consequence of the formation of 
American life. We have built our society in terms of subdivision into 
an infinite number of specialties and required, often by law, that 
training programs be established for each. By so doing we have 
forced the creation of new programs of training. It is not to our dis- 
credit that we have formed these programs into the semblance of 
higher education and placed them within the framework of our col- 
leges and universities instead of placing them, as has been done in 
other countries, in separate categories. In fact, by so doing, we have 
created a total system of higher education which is tremendously ac- 
cessible. It is easy to enter, it operates on many standards, hence pro- 
vides each student an opportunity to work to the full extent of his 
ability, yet does not as a system interfere with the pursuit of excellence 
should the student elect this option, nor with the pursuit of medioc- 
rity should this be the student’s choice. There may be many things 
in this system about which there can be complaint, but neither its 
diversity. nor its offerings of opportunity are among them. 

The appraisal of opportunity is essentially the problem of differ- 
entiating between excellence and mediocrity. The problem is difficult 
because the system of higher education is tremendously complex, and 
no single clue or set of clues operates with respect to all institutions. 
For example, it might be postulated that institutions of quality must 
necessarily require entrance examinations in order to select their stu- 
dents, yet the Universities of Michigan and of California have work- 
ing arrangements with the high schools of their states which bring 
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them remarkably well-selected classes without entrance examinations. 
Or it might be postulated that quality cannot be achieved in a college 
without dormitories and without the amenities of student life, but 
the College of the City of New York has never had either and yet 
has maintained an awesome reputation for quality for nearly a 
hundred years. It might be held that no large college can really 
achieve true quality, yet Harvard College with four thousand students 
is one of the largest in the country, and even Brown and Columbia, 
the smallest of the Ivy League colleges with about 2,300 students, are 
sizable as undergraduate colleges go. Some believe that coeducation 
is inimical to scholarship and hard work, but Swarthmore, Reed, 
Oberlin, Carleton, and Middlebury, among many others, prove this to 
be nonsense. The list could be multiplied indefinitely, but the point 
is clear. Excellence does not depend upon size or wealth, or facilities 
or amenities. 

Perhaps the only factor that really serves to set excellence aside and 
differentiate it from mediocrity is the sense of continuing expectation 
that students will work to, and, if possible, beyond their capacity. 
The heartfelt remark of the M.I.T. student that the freshman year at 
M.L.T. is like trying to get a drink of water from a fire hose illustrates 
the expectation. 

In a sense, it is not necessary that the guidance officer be able to 
type and describe each institution with which he deals. The important 
thing is that he must understand the difference between excellence 
and mediocrity. If he does and can communicate it to his pupils and 
their parents, he discharges his second great responsibility as a guid- 
ance officer. 

IV 

The final point I want to discuss deals with the guidance officer in 
relation to college admission. 

Here I must begin my comments by observing that the business of 
college admission is getting dangerously close to being a travesty on 
education. The operation of what one admissions officer has called the 
college sweepstakes reminds me of nothing so much as a football 
team. In this simile, the guidance officer is the coach, the candidates 
are the players, the parents take the place of the alumni football com- 
mittee breathing down the coach’s neck, the unsuspected genius who 
wins the school’s only National Merit is the equivalent of the sub- 
stitute who recovers a fumble for the winning touchdown, the school 
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as always is the cheering section, and the graduation exercises at which 
all scholarship grants, multiplied by four and totalled, are announced, 
is the equivalent of the annual football dinner. All the familiar prob- 
lems of material, of coaching, of strategy and tactics, are to be found 
in college admission, including the ever-present possibility that some- 
one will be fired if the season turns out poorly. 

I will not labor the simile further, but I must pursue my comments 
to the extent of saying that I can no longer keep up with the intricacies 
of the rules that are constantly devised to keep up with the swelling 
numbers. There are more admissions plans which are not admissions 
plans at all but merely different time schedules than I can count, and 
many more than I can keep track of. It may be that the latest schedules 
which go deeply into the junior year can be managed to produce real 
educational values, but from the way in which colleges are moving 
into the early acceptance pattern, I am reasonably certain that the 
values will be lost in a scramble for students which has merely been 
moved one year earlier. Perhaps ultimately we shall develop a test for 
parents on which to base prenatal admission. In fact, I am almost 
afraid to make the suggestion for fear someone will arrange a founda- 
tion grant for its support. 

I have come to the conclusion that colleges cherish rather than dis- 
approve of multiple applications, perhaps because each college hopes 
secretly that all of its applicants are really first-choice applicants. Cer- 
tainly, there are many mechanisms to discourage hopeless and doubt- 
ful candidates, but, so far as I know, all such mechanisms are rusting 
from lack of use. 

The only real hope I have of seeing the application frenzy reduced 
lies in the possibility that colleges will recognize the situation as 
chaotic and take the lead in establishing self-denying ordinances 
which will produce a return to sanity and order. The only other pos- 
sibility of solution lies in the fact that continuing tuition increases 
will begin to shift the pressures of candidates, but this is not a solution 
that we should care to contemplate. 

With these strongly felt remarks out of the way, I can now go to 
the discussion of the role of the guidance officer in matching ability 
and opportunity—in other words, his role in college entrance. 

In college admissions operations, the guidance officer, whether he 
likes it or not, becomes the personification of secondary education. 
The same thing, of course, is true of college admissions officers in 
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their relation to higher education, and this personification accounts 
for much of the ambivalence of the public towards education, as well 
as for some of the wariness with which schools and colleges regard 
each other. 

Because the guidance officer is the public representative of his 
school in its most important single activity, the preparation of students 
for college admission, he can do his task effectively only if the public 
understands what he is trying to do. This understanding must include 
an understanding of the fact that he is dealing with at least three 
publics: one, the students who are his advisees; another, the parents 
of his advisees; and the third, the community as a whole. Thus, he 
must give direct advice and assistance to his advisees, must explain 
his actions and gain the approval of the parents of his advisees, and 
must be ready at all times to issue a report of progress to his com- 
munity. Unless all of these tasks are understood and accomplished, 
there is always the grim possibility that the community may be swept 
by hysteria and the school damaged by ill-advised community actions. 
I have known of two cases during the past year in which community 
groups have undertaken independent investigations of the conduct of 
college preparation in their schools under the impression, concealed 
under polite words, that they were not getting what they were paying 
for. Such dissatisfaction is always latent in any community, and comes 
to the surface all too easily when there is lack of information. 

This problem of communication is a terribly serious one and will 
become more so. It would be an excellent idea if the guidance officers 
took a leaf from the books of some of our most successful admissions 
officers and undertook the annual preparation of a report to the com- 
munity on the problems and accomplishments of the year, recording 
not only the record of admissions but the record of successful admis- 
sions with success defined in terms of student successes and failures 
in college. Unless some such report is made, the community comes to 
adopt a false standard of success based on dollar amounts of scholar- 
ships received and numbers of tenders of admission. They are interest- 
ing statistics but they do not reflect the real accomplishment and can, 
if they are overstressed, lead to tension and hysteria. 

One of the most important decisions the guidance officer and the 
admissions officers must make has to do with unusual cases. Every 
man and woman who has worked with students knows that there are 
cases when the rules must be thrown away, but I fear that we are 
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approaching a time when the need for near perfect records may sup- 
press the need to act upon judgment and belief. I have recently seen 
admission records showing an almost perfect prediction of college 
success, with as low as one per cent of failure during the freshman 
year. In one sense this is praiseworthy, but I cannot help wondering 
if it does not mean that all of the nonconforming individuals have 
been eliminated as risks. I would rather see a higher failure rate if I 
knew that it meant that the college had taken some chances. Education 
is adventure of the mind, or should be, and I would like to see some of 
the spirit of adventure carried into the minds of guidance officers and 
admissions officers. If we fail to do this, we may achieve mediocrity 
even in the midst of excellence, and adventure will become part of 
our history instead of part of our future. 

This has been a long and sometimes discursive survey of the human 
problems of guidance and of some of the factors which produce these 
problems. These problems are the product of the times in which we 
live. We have revolutionized our educational system within our own 
lifetime by equating education to opportunity and ability rather than 
to position and privilege. The readjustments which follow upon revo- 
lution are not easy to make, and in the making it is sometimes easy 
to cast them into rules and formulas which view the group, not the 
individual, as the unit of society. Yet, if we accept such a view, our 
revolution will fail, and privilege will once again become the deter- 
minant. 

We are in a time when guidance has an importance it has never 
hid before, and this is a good sign, for guidance is not a science, but, 
like medicine, a humane and healing art without which no society can 
retain its humanity. Within this concept lies the essence of guidance— 
the ability, the knowledge, and the courage to apply judgment in 
seeking the answers to human problems. 
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The Married Student on the Campus 
KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


yi ee 1950’s have seen thousands of young couples trundling their 
groceries and their babies along the winding college paths. Any 
coeducational campus of ten to twelve thousand students now boasts 
some special housing units with perhaps a thousand graduate and a 
thousand undergraduate married students, and more than a thousand 
children. A high patriotism in the face of the veterans’ needs eased 
the universities into the married housing ventures, and before they 
knew it they were knee deep in garbage pick-ups, laundromats, and 
babies. The small undergraduate colleges which are bare of these 
facilities, seem somehow unrealistic. ‘Provincial’ was the word one 
student used to describe them. Eleven state universities with a total of 
160,000 students had 21 per cent married in 1955, and expected up 
to 25 per cent in 1965. 

It is especially the large coeducational universities educating more 
than half of all our college students and certainly four-fifths of our 
married students, who can most successfully finance the needed ac- 
commodations. Whether we house them because we have them or we 
have them because we house them, it is at least safe to say that the 
pattern of student marriages is being confirmed by such university 
building programs. 

Most couples live in university apartments, either luxurious ones at 
$90 to $120 a month or simpler ones at $60 to $70; others in city 
trailer courts at $40 or $50 a month, and still others in the fringe of 
decrepit rooming houses any campus is likely to harbor. Only one 
out of ten college husbands keep their wives also in school; and 
only one in three of them, what with planning, shopping, cooking, 
and baby tending, takes full time work. The happy ones are the lucky 
five or ten per cent of married students who live comfortably on 
parental allowances plus the G.I. Bill. Their personal and emotional 
lives have been stabilized and each can shape his further study accord- 
ing to his own best needs. Their miniature apartments shine with bits 
of elegance, they can trip home for week ends, go out for meals, and 
occasionally escape some of the household drudgery. These neat little 
colonies in the higher priced housing units can have all the amenities 
of the best suburban life, community shops and laundries, co-opera- 
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tive baby sitting, mutual aid for their youthful problems, laughter 
and high spirits, good music and low cost fun. 

In age and in academic grades the married students are little if 
any ahead of the unmarried, but a much larger proportion of them 
are employed; and the typical married student, graduate or under- 
graduate (those less lucky 90 to 95 per cent), lives under constant 
and withering financial stress. His wife (those other nine out of 
each ten), has given up her educational plans and is either work- 
ing his way through college or caring for their children. All too often, 
if they need the income or if she has professional skills, she is doing 
both. If he is lucky he has college employment in line with his in- 
terest, but in any case he has a job, usually several jobs, and of course, 
some household responsibilities, care of property or budgeting or 
shopping. Last year’s clothes, a meagre social life, orange crate book- 
shelves, all these they take for granted, arguing cheerfully that ‘‘the 
campus prestige system isn’t based on finances,” and “‘it’s only for a 
year or two.” 

“It was wonderful at first,” they all agree. “We really studied up 
to capacity and budgeted our time and energy so efficiently. It was an 
awful jolt when the money stopped.” This may be when the G.I. 
funds run out or when the family support ends, or when the baby 
arrives, either intentionally (33 per cent) or inadvertently (67 per 
cent).1 Soon they are just another young married couple, perhaps 
complacent, perhaps frustrated, but an underprivileged couple strug- 
gling with an overprivileged campus world. 

Do the “pros” outweigh the ‘‘cons” for the campus marriage? 
Surely there is much that is feasible and promising about it. Here is a 
sexually mature young man, intellectually and emotionally ripe for 
marriage but not vocationally and financially prepared for this step. 
Tradition and all the mass media are relentless in their pressure upon 
him. Marriage courses give at least a surface sophistication, parents 
are more permissive than ever before, and times have been good. 
Military service threatens and automation demands more training. 
Youth is plastic and personalities are said to merge better at the more 
tender ages. Young parents are better companions for their children 
and have a longer time to enjoy them. 

The happiness the young couple feels is a strange blend of freedom 
from past pressures and hope for future advantages, a mixture of 
pride, fear, tenderness, curiosity, and belligerence. They feel ad- 


* Paul H. Landis, So This Is College. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954, p. 80. 
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venturous; they have dared to do what they most deeply wanted to 
do, against all objections and in spite of all hazards. Each has the 
appreciation and attention of the other to bolster his own self-confi- 
dence and self-respect. They are free, finally free from all the petty 
restrictions, the accumulated frustrations of youth, free to tackle all 
the more significant problems and responsibilities of adult life, glori- 
ously free yet forever secure in their own mutual devotion. 


II 


But forever is a long time and the maturing personalities some- 
times grow unlike and apart. How can they know what each may want 
of the other at 30 or 40 or 50? Shall we measure their success by the 
strength or the depth of their happiness? By the reports of the young 
couple or of their counselors? By the divorce rate or the personality 
test scores? Marriage counselors have said that the younger couples 
have greater ego deficiency, less self reliance, less emotional adjust- 
ment, less use of talent.2 They agree that the weight of evidence, 
“extensive, fairly strong, although not perfectly consistent, favors the 
late 20’s over the teen-ages or the early 20’s.’”® 

Graduates or undergraduates, scientists or artists, in trailers or 
apartments, with four children or no children, by interview or by 
questionnaire, their problems invariably grow out of their limited 
finances. The first complaint is undue fatigue; they simply cannot get 
everything done, cannot find time even to be together, and the greatest 
hazard of all is the husband (up to fifty per cent of them) who is 
unwilling to do his share of the family chores. Without a car, too 
much time to walk home the groceries, for bus or street car to classes, 
to doctor and dentist, laundromat and library; with a car, too much 
money for gas and parking and the emergencies of upkeep. No time 
for tennis or chess or bowling; no money for concerts or dances or 
travel. ‘‘Socializing” they tell us has top priority in recreation—getting 
together with their neighbors for bridge or television or just plain 
gripes and gossip. Shopping and dishwashing every day and cleaning 
and ironing on week ends, with co-operative baby sitting and odd-job 
earnings as inescapable routines. 

What the college offers and the student can gain from the social 
and intellectual interaction of campus life is not so available to the 


? Floyd M. Martinson, “Ego Deficiency As a Factor in Marriage,” American 
Sociological Review, 20: 2, April, 1955, pp. 161-4. 
* Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family. New York: Ronald Press, 1956, p. 349. 
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married as to the single student. “We are too isolated,” they agree. 
Not enough time to linger in laboratory or seminar, for shop talk and 
professional discussion with age mates and adults, ‘‘There’s the 
second jolt,’’ they tell us. “You don’t see your old friends any more.” 

Folklore has it that the poor student gets married and becomes a 
good student, but emotional stress and deprivation (time or money) 
are powerful antidotes to learning, and many of the married are re- 
luctant and irregular students. “Would ceramics count? I have a free 
night on Tuesday.” “Does this course always come at 8:00 A.M.?” 
“Sorry I had to cut. New baby last week, came complete with colic!’’ 
“Wasted my whole first four weeks getting moved and settled.” 

In all, they pose three kinds of problems: (1) for themselves, 
(2) for the college, and (3) for society as a whole. 

For themselves, at 18 to 25, in the height of their physical energy, 
emotional verve and learning vitality, the long view is hazy and 
inaccurate; the inevitable erosion of intellectual and physical reserves 
is inconceivable. There is a romantic appeal in the story of the self- 
sacrificing student with his wife and children, his six jobs, making 
sandwiches, stoking furnaces, washing dishes, grading papers and 
tutoring, gallantly denying himself the opportunities and amenities 
of campus life. But even the sagacious Ben Franklin would shake his 
head over this student in today’s turbulent world. Few are so well 
endowed that they can keep their emotional equilibrium and good 
health as well as their high grades; and especially for those of high 
promise, later life may bring some regrets. 

Neither intellectual discipline nor the storing of knowledge in the 
mind can begin at 35 or 30 or even 25. Scholarship requires a long 
apprenticeship, for the successful professional man is expected to 
speak fluently with good diction and wide vocabulary, must be well 
groomed, at ease in any company, sensitive to people, and flexible in 
ideas. Yesterday's young scholar usually brought all this with him 
when he entered the professional school or if he did not, his drive for 
higher status sharpened these sensitivities during the campus years. 
Today’s student is no such avid imitator of his professor's ways; the 
American dream of equal opportunity has stretched the campus group 
to include substantial proportions of students from the blue-collar 
classes whose speech, interests, ambitions, recreations are entirely alien 
to the jobs they crave. Current research describes today’s student as 
independent and complacent, geared more to present needs than fu- 
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ture advantages, concerned with the approval of his peers rather than 
his elders. Can the campus teach this student the whole way of life 
that goes with his new status when his self-supporting job is not a 
professional apprenticeship but a daily rubbing of elbows with the 
sales clerk, janitor, delivery boy? When he has no money for sports 
or concerts, no leisure for reading? When he spends a minimum of 
time with his peers and colleagues, a maximum with juvenile, un- 
trained minds and unprofitable work routines? When his ingenuity, 
his verve, his very dreams are preoccupied with solving family and 
financial equations? 

To the rising young scholar a wife and child may be hostages to 
professional fortune. He is not available for a travel grant, a year of 
experimentation, summer seminars for research or writing. Under- 
graduates who work their way through college are underrepresented 
at the executive levels and in the important professions and over- 
represented in the lower echelons and the minor professions; and the 
chances of self-help students for financial equality will grow progres- 
sively smaller in our changing society. ‘““The men who have to work 
their way recently have been staying away from the high-paid profes- 
sions,” say Havemann and West in They Went to College, “‘and the 
figures indicate that the trend is still continuing.’ 


III 


Who shall teach our serious young couples all they need to know 
about the psychology and physiology of their life together? All they 
need to know about planned births? How many medical men or 
women have the talent for it, the willingness to undertake it, the time 
to carry it through? Half a dozen staff physicians for ten thousand 
students plus two thousand couples? Seven or eight hundred new 
couples each year? Is this a problem for the campus, the couples, or 
someone else? 

The student wife has her own problems. Anyone interested in her 
personality and accomplishments? Motivations? Happiness? Intel- 
lectual and productive capacities in a society that needs her skills? The 
executive who leaves his complacent wife far behind him in his climb 
to eminence has often enough been deplored in fiction and in fact. 
Whether her sacrifice was made freely or forced upon her by cir- 


‘Ernest Havemann and Patricia S. West, They Went To College. New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1952, p. 177. 
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cumstances, her intellectual and personal growth has been impaired 
at a critical period. For the noncomplacent, even in the campus years, 
our students tell us, her resentment is incubating. 

Only when the building programs are completed do the new prob- 
lems for the campus begin to clamor for attention. The first is coun- 
seling. Any university enjoys high prestige as a marriage market and 
the attractive inexpensive housing can raise a simmering romance to 
the boiling point. But is it realistic to assume that good study habits 
and happy family life for two (or three or four) grow automatically 
out of the marriage vows? Can the university counseling centers be 
expanded to provide the expert help really adequate for all these stu- 
dents? 

A thousand unmarried undergraduates in college housing receive 
up to $40,000 worth of service each year from professional coun- 
selors who live with them in their halls. Hours and study are routin- 
ized, recreation is planned, libraries and recordings are available, 
meals and snacks require no effort or thought. Information and advice 
are always right around the corner, and week ends bring faculty and 
other stimulating guests and entertainment. 

For a thousand married students of the same age in the university 
apartment house, no counselor, no recreation areas, no supervision or 
advice (except from the janitor), no health or educational services are 
provided. But the married undergraduate has even more and deeper 
problems, and his needs for marriage counseling and for personal, 
emotional, financial, and employment services are unbounded. He has 
problems of prenatal and obstetrical care and insurance, co-operative 
nurseries, more and different recreational activities scheduled at times, 
places, and prices convenient for both parents and children. Without 
all of these, either his health or his classwork or his personal develop- 
ment, or all three, will suffer. If the college accepts, indeed, encourages 
the marriage with its new housing units, must it not also accept all the 
perquisites of married life, the wife and children, the added expenses, 
responsibilities, and stresses? Can it afford to neglect these needs and 
allow the inevitable attrition and waste to take their toll of our 
talented youth? Or must higher education assume the responsibility 
for success in marriage as well as for the intellectual and cultural 
maturity of its students? 

For society too, as for the student and the college the fundamental 
problem is financial: not can we pay, for our economy can support 
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all the education we need, but who shall pay. The students, when 
we ask them who is to pay, can answer only with a vague “they.” 
‘They’ must surely see our need. ‘They’ must give us low cost hous- 
ing. “They’ can’t expect us to live on a $1500 graduate assistantship.” 
Neither is the local community enthusiastic about paying any of the 
added costs, for when the university completes its building project 
there are many derivative problems which its nonuniversity neigh- 
bors fall heir to. It is for these transient young citizens, snug and 
untaxable in their university-owned efficiency flats that the municipal 
hospital wings must be added, the schools built and manned, the 
streets lighted and repaired. Some state universities in a generous 
consideration for the home community have contributed from their 
own funds for fire and police protection for schools and for general 
upkeep. It is good strategy thus to distribute the subsidy of the mar- 
ried students over a wider tax basis, but it is not a magic formula 
which eliminates the cost. : 

But why reserve this so-desirable housing only for the married? 
One university has offered similar accommodations to men partners 
and throws some buying and nutrition advice into the bargain, What 
wouldn’t a pair of women graduate students give for such a happy 
little apartment? Shall we give graduate students who remain single 
less money, less attention for the same endeavor? In some women’s 
colleges without suitable housing, counseling, and other facilities, 
the only feasible answer has already been given: when the student 
marries she knows that she may not remain. 

State education has never undertaken to provide for anything be- 
yond the student’s actual educational needs and indeed usually asks 
the student himself to contribute a goodly share of these costs. Each 
student also pays in full for whatever lodging, books, recreational 
and social life the campus may provide for him. Our economic pros- 
perity has always given us large enough numbers of students from 
the comfortable and well-to-do classes; but today even with father’s 
tax reduction and mother’s part-time job, many children from our 
better off families can no longer be supported by their parents through 
four to eight years of college training. For students who must finance 
all their own professional work, and this is by far the large majority 
of our graduate students, the expenses grow more prohibitive every 
year. : 

Our society must somehow attract to the campus not a half or a 
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fourth but all the talented young men and women of our nation, and 
they must keep these youth on the campus not one or two years, but 
four, six, sometimes eight years. Why minimize our present emer- 
gency? A thousand times we have been told that the graduate schools 
are not holding their own in the present waves of student enroll- 
ments. We need scientists, teachers, and social planners. The world 
also needs artists, composers, poets, architects, and statesmen, execu- 
tives, lawyers, publishers, critics. Higher education is much con- 
cerned with those cohorts of able and talented young men who will 
not exchange the immediate satisfactory family life offered in busi- 
ness or industry for the three or four years of poverty in the graduate 
schools. Many potential leaders in the sciences, arts, and education 
are being lost to society because these young married students do not 
pursue their education. Colleges are also concerned for their wives 
and sweethearts, for they are well aware that the typical married 
woman on the campus is not a promising full-time student partner 
of a campus marriage. The typical married ‘‘coed”’ is an older woman, 
a faculty wife taking modern art, an erstwhile housewife pinched by 
high living costs and standards into preparation for earning, or an 
opportunist from the college hinterland, a commuting teacher, nurse, 
or accountant on the last lap of the required degree. Campus marriage 
is the most critical hazard for those able young women who have 
been named the best untapped source of the highly skilled manpower 
needed in our country today. 
IV 

What are the alternatives to our present frustrations? Shall we 
hope for some major economic disaster which would dislodge our 
society’s present enthusiasm for the early marriage? Can we reconcile 
ourselves to fewer leaders from disciplines whose training carries 
them beyond the marriageable years? Do we face a generation of in- 
tellectual celibates or of professionals too early spent of intellectual 
vitality because of their unrelenting family and financial problems? 
Could we institute an intellectual pay-as-you-go plan and would the 
future earnings justify a Ph.D. with a $10,000 mortgage attached? 
Would the man on the street, the ultimate taxpayer, be willing to 
subsidize the married life of his society's future scholars through their 
graduate years? 

Can socia! engineering manipulate our social attitudes toward early 
marriages but delay parenthood, enabling both partners to complete 
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their education in campus community centers much like our present 
residence halls? Sociologists have even speculated on the encourage- 
ment of very early marriages in our public high schools with simple 
manual labor for self support and a college entrance age of 25 to 
26 with a process of admission so highly selective as to justify the 
community nurseries and other facilities for the children at public 
expense. 

Could we reverse our present age differentials in married couples 
(the men three or four years older) and let the parents take first 
thought for the education of their female children? Then this woman 
college graduate, equipped for substantial earning, can look around 
for a husband three or four years younger, earn his way through col- 
lege, and have their children after his salary joins hers in a family 
budget. She would thus enjoy a good professional income and a longer 
wedded life, saving herself that last five years of widowhood which 
is her lot under the present mores. 

Is it feasible to expect that the early-married students might live 
for their first two college years at home with their parents, attending 
a community or junior college or university extension division, with 
their fathers- and mothers-in-law providing some of the baby sitting 
and counseling required for good family adjustment? Why is it, asks 
the college president, that the stay-at-home college education and the 
built-in parents-in-law seem so utterly appropriate for your child but 
never for mine? 

Much more likely it is to expect that the irresistible force of the 
growing number of married students will eventually wear away that 
immovable object: finances. The universities cannot hope to attract 
and keep enough talented young men and women to meet society's 
needs if we deny them the personal and financial help which will 
make their marriages successful. This fact is no longer debatable. At 
present the little help which is given is charged to the student through 
the fees that he pays, in other words, to himself, or his parents or 
his wife, who must earn his way through college. Whether more help 
will be available, and whether it will be charged to the ultimate tax- 
payer through educational appropriations, or to the philanthropist in 
generous endowments and subsidies, these are the only debatable 
questions, questions to be decided perhaps at the highest administra- 
tive levels, perhaps by the simple citizen behind the curtains of the 


voting booths. 








Transfer Credit Can Not Be Withheld 
M. M. CHAMBERS 


PRIVATELY controlled nonprofit institution can not lawfully dis- 

miss a student in mid-career and refuse him a transcript of 
credits previously earned. This is true even when the dismissal is for 
disciplinary reasons and when the institutional catalogue carries the 
statement that violation of any published rule will result in auto- 
matic expulsion without the right to receive credits for transfer to 
any other institution. 

This obviously just determination was recently declared by the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania. Mercy Hospital of Johnstown, op- 
erating a three-year school of nursing, posted its rule that no student 
nurse should remain away overnight without permission. A student 
nurse in her third and final year violated this rule, and, though she 
explained the circumstances of this infraction, it was inflexibly en- 
forced, so that she was expelled and denied transfer credit. 

She first sought a writ of mandamus to compel the hospital to de- 
liver the transcript of credit. This the supreme court denied, hold- 
ing that the relationship between student and college or school, at 
least where the institution is privately controlled and receives no state 
aid, is based entirely on a private contract. Some states hold that the 
writ of mandamus is never issued to enforce contracts; it is reserved 
to compel the performance of duties imposed by law. Hence the suit 
failed for the purely procedural reason that an inappropriate remedy 
was asked for in the pleadings.t This had nothing to do with the 
merits of the case. 

Subsequently the aggrieved student instituted another suit, asking 
for a decree in equity to enforce her contract and direct the hospital 
to turn over her transcript. This, said the court, is the peculiarly ap- 
propriate remedy, because such a case is not one for a suit at law for 
damages, due to the fact that the pecuniary measure of the injury 
done is necessarily conjectural and indeterminate. Accordingly the 
decree was entered and affirmed. 

In opening the opinion of the court, Chief Justice Horace Stern 


* Stank v. Mercy Hospital of Johnstown, 376 Pa. 305, 102 A. 2d 170 (1954). 
Observe, in Footnote 2, infra, the second action under the same caption but with 
different citation. 
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wrote: “It is unfortunate that a case which involves merely the claimed 
right of a student nurse to be given credits for her two years’ work 
at a school of nursing, from which school she was then dismissed, 
should be enveloped in a veritable maze of pleadings, arguments, de- 
cisions and appeals now protracted over a course of three years and 
without even the beginning as yet of any inquiry of the substantive 
merits of the controversy.’ 

The confusion and delay may be ascribed, at least in part, to a 
conflict among the precedents in different states as to what is the 
appropriate remedy in cases of this kind. Earlier decisions in com- 
parable but not identical cases in Wisconsin’ and Michigan‘ can be 
cited in support of the Pennsylvania position. On the other hand the 
courts of New York,’ Maryland,* and Nebraska’ have employed 
writs of mandamus to provide a remedy for aggrieved students in 
somewhat similar circumstances. The lack of uniformity in procedural 
matters is a small price we pay for having some 51 jurisdictions as 
separate ‘‘laboratories of the law.” 


* Stank v. Mercy Hospital of Johnstown, 383 Pa. ‘54, 117 A. 2d 697 (1955). 

5 State ex. rel. Burg v. Milwaukee Medical College, 128 Wis. 7, 106 N.W. 116, 
3 L.R.A.N.S. 1115 (1906). 

* Booker v. Grand Rapids Medical College, 156 Mich. 95, 126 N.W. ‘589 (1909). 

® People ex. rel. Cecil v. Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 128 N.Y. 621, 28 
N.E. 253 (1891). 

* Baltimore University v. Colton, 98 Md. 623, 57 Atl. 14, 64 L.R.A. 108 (1904). 

" State ex. rel. Nelson v. Lincoln Medical College, 81 Neb. 533, 116 N.W. 294, 
81 Neb. 545, 118 N.W. 122, 17 L.R.A.N.S. 930 (1908). 








A University Looks at Its Precollege and 
Fall Orientation Programs* 
CaRL G. FAHRBACH, JR. 


INCE the turn of the century, educational institutions of higher 
learning have been devoting considerable attention to orienting 
new students to the experience of going to college. Interest in this 
process has grown because both research and educational oratory per- 
taining to new-student orientation point out the importance of proper 
adjustment to college life. Since study after study emphasizes the im- 
portance of a satisfactory adjustment to the varied new experiences 
awaiting students on the college campus, each institution should 
periodically re-evaluate its current orientation program to be certain 
that it is geared to and synchronized with the new population enroll- 
ing each year. This study reports a method employed at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas for the purpose of evaluating the precollege and fall 
orientation programs at this institution. 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


The University of Kansas conducts an orientation program for 
new students at the beginning of each fall and spring semester, and 
also at the beginning of each summer session. In addition to taking 
the required placement and physical examinations during the orienta- 
tion program, the new student meets the dean of the school in which 
he plans to enroll, consults with a faculty adviser, and has the op- 
portunity to participate in a number of social and informative meet- 
ings. 

In 1954 the University of Kansas initiated the summer K. U. 
Previews as a phase of the orientation program. The K. U. Preview 
is a two-day summer orientation meeting to which new freshmen are 
invited to come to the campus to visit with University staff members 
concerning their educational plans and to take the required physical 
and placement examinations. 

Attendance at the summer previews has grown from 27 per cent 


* This article is a condensation of a doctoral dissertation entitled, “A study of 
the Pre-College and Orientation Week Programs at the University of Kansas,” 
completed in 1958 at the University of Kansas. Grateful acknowledgment is extended 
to Dr. E. Gordon Collister, the writer's major adviser. 
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of the entering freshmen in 1954 to 51 per cent of the entering fresh- 
men in the summer of 1957. Since approximately one-half of the 
entering freshmen for the past few years have attended a summer 
preview, the author felt that a study should be made for the purpose 
of investigating many of the notions that prevail on campus with 
respect to the group who attend a summer preview, versus the group 
who do not attend a summer preview. Does this voluntary program 
attract a group of students who differ from the rest of the entering 
freshmen? 

In this investigation a previewer was defined as a new freshman 
student with no previous college credits who attended one of the sev- 
eral scheduled summer previews, and a non-previewer was a new 
freshman student with no previous college credit who did not attend 
one of the several scheduled summer previews. 

Various observations on campus indicate that these two general 
groups might differ; however, no studies have been made to deter- 
mine whether or not they actually do differ when compared on a 
number of variables. In this study the author selected samples from 
both the preview and non-preview groups, equated them with respect 
to sex, high school grade-point averages, types of high schools from 
which graduated, and placement test scores,” in order to determine 
to what extent they differ when compared on a group of additional 
variables. Assistance in selecting these additional variables was given 
by colleagues who work with new-student orientation. The list in- 
cluded the following: 


1. College persistence during freshman year 
2. Transfers within the University during freshman year 
3. Number who made the honor roll each semester during freshman 


year 


? Each member of the various samples was assigned one of the following classifi- 
cations with respect to type of high school attended: Classifications 1 through 4 
pertain to Kansas high schools; 1, 0-60 students enrolled; 2, 61-150 students en- 
rolled; 3, 151-475 students enrolled; 4, over 475 students enrolled; 5, out-of-state 
high school. 

* The Placement Test Battery used at the University of Kansas. Tests used are 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination for College Freshmen, 
1948 edition; American Council on Education Cooperative English Test, Test C2: 
Reading Comprehension, Form Y; American Council on Education Cooperative 
English Test, Form OM; and Mathematics Test for Entering Students, University of 
Kansas, Form 1955. This placement battery provided the following scores: ACE, Q, 
L and Total; English, Usage and Spelling; Reading, Vocabulary and Speed; and 
Mathematics test score. 
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. Scholastic probations during freshman year 
. K. U. attendance of parents 
. K. U. degrees held by parents 
. Marital status of parents 
. Type of college financial support 
9. Fraternity membership (males only) 
10. Grade-point average at close of one year of college 
11. Time of completing admission folder 
12. Occupation of father and mother 
13. Education of parents 
14. Age 


The problem became, “Is there a difference between these two 
matched samples from an entering freshman population when com- 
pared with respect to the above-listed variables?” 

Now that the attendance at the summer previews has grown to in- 
clude approximately one-half of the entering freshman class, it has 
necessitated a new arrangement of events in the fall orientation pro- 
gram. Physical and placement examinations are completed by pre- 
viewers during the summer, but must be completed by non-previewers 
during the fall program. Since both previewers and non-previewers 
report for fall orientation on the same date, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that a schedule designed for non-previewers would leave the 
previewers with considerable time on their hands. Perhaps additional 
fall events should be scheduled for previewers, or perhaps they should 
report for fall orientation a day or so later than the non-previewers. 

The reactions of both the preview and non-preview groups to the 
fall orientation program would help to clarify the situation. The final 
part of this study was concerned with their reactions to the fall ori- 
entation program. 


CON NAW 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The study was concerned with matched samples of previewers and 
non-previewers. From the entering freshman class of 1955, the 
author selected samples of 100 previewers and 100 non-previewers 
and equated them with respect to a number of common variables.* 
Since the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences and the School of Engi- 
neering and Architecture enrolled approximately 86 per cent of the 
entering freshmen, the preview and non-preview samples were drawn 
from freshmen who enrolled in these schools. Matched preview and 


> See footnotes 1 and 2. 
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TABLE I 


VALUES OF CHI-SQUARE AND PROBABILITY LEVELS OBTAINED 
WHEN COMPARING 100 PREVIEWERS AND 100 NON- 
PREVIEWERS ON TEN VARIABLES 
MALES—LIBERAL ARTS 











Variable df Chi-Square Probability 
A.C. E.—Q 7 11.15 .20>P>.10 
A. C. E.—L 7 8.96 .30>P>.20 
A. C. E.—Total 7 5.69 -70>P>.50 
English—U 7 15.58 .05>P>.02* 
English—S 7 8.20 .50>P>.30 
Reading—V 7 18.12 .02>P>.01* 
Reading—S 7 11.15 .20>P>.10 
Mathematics 7 9.46 .30>P>.20 
Type of High School 4 7.31 .20>P>.10 
High School Grade-Point Average 8 12.09 .20>P>.10 





* Previewer Sample has greater mean. 


non-preview samples of male and female groups enrolled in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences and males enrolled in the School 
of Engineering and Architecture were compared. These three matched 
pairs included: 

1. 100 College of Liberal Arts and Sciences males who attended 
a preview, compared with 100 College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
males who did not attend a preview. 

2. 100 College of Liberal Arts and Sciences females who attended 
a preview, compared with 100 College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
females who did not attend a preview. 

3. 100 School of Engineering and Architecture males who at- 
tended a preview, compared with 100 School of Engineering and 
Architecture males who did not attend a preview. 

Following the selection of each basic sample, the author tested the 
normality of the six distributions by sex and school in which en- 
rolled, with respect to the ten matching variables using the chi-square 
technique. A few distributions showed a departure from normality; 
however, their departure from normality was not too excessive, so 
the writer decided to include all of these variables in the original 
matching. 

A further application of the chi-square technique was employed 
in testing the hypothesis that two members of each pair of distribu- 
tions had been drawn from the same homogeneous population. Tables 
I, II, and III present a summary of chi-square when comparing 100 
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TABLE II 


VALUES OF CHISQUARE AND PROBABILITY LEVELS OBTAINED 
WHEN COMPARING 100 PREVIEWERS AND 100 NON-PREVIEWERS 
ON TEN VARIABLES 
FEMALES—LIBERAL ARTS 











Variable df Chi-Square Probability 

A.C.E—Q 7 11.64 .20>P>.10 
A. C. E.—L 7 5.56 -70>P>.50 
A. C. E.—Total 7 10.52 .20>P>.10 
English—U 7 6.37 .50>P>.30 
English—S 7 5.43 -70>P> .50 
Reading—V 7 6.85 .50>P>.30 
Reading—S 7 4.68 .70>P>.50 
Mathematics 7 10.78 .20>P>.10 
Type of High School 4 1.92 .80>P> .70 
8 10.06 .30>P>.20 


High School Grade-Point Average 





previewers and 100 non-previewers on the ten matching variables 
with respect to sex and school entered. 

By inspecting Tables I, II, and III, the reader will note that there 
appeared to be no difference between the preview and non-preview 
distributions except in the case of males entering Liberal Arts. In this 
instance, two of the pairs of distributions showed significant differ- 
ences. These distributions concerned English Usage and Reading 
Vocabulary scores. Since frequency polygons showed that the two 
sets of distributions did not depart too much from one another with 
respect to skewness and kurtosis, the author proceeded with the study 
under the assumption that these distributions did not differ enough 


TABLE III 


VALUES OF CHI-SQUARE AND PROBABILITY LEVELS OBTAINED 
WHEN COMPARING 100 PREVIEWERS AND 100 NON-PREVIEWERS 
ON TEN VARIABLES 











MALES—ENGINEERING 

Variable df Chi-Square Probability 

A. C.E—Q 7 8.50 .30>P>.20 
A. C. E.—L 7 4-45 .80>P> .70 
A. C. E.—Total 7 5.22 .70>P>.50 
English—U 7 10.11 .20>P>.10 
English—S 7 4-30 .80>P> .70 
Reading—V 7 6.55 .50>P>.30 
Reading—S 7 4.03 .80>P>.70 
Mathematics 7 7.62 .50>P>.30 
Type of High School 4 4.72 .50>P> .30 
8 4.78 .80>P> .70 


High School Grade-Point Average 
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to warrant a rematching of any of the groups. Thus the paired dis- 
tributions were considered matched with respect to the eight place- 
ment test scores, type of high school from which graduated, and high 
school grade-point average. 

Information about these samples was collected at the close of the 
first year of attendance at the University for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing to what extent the matched groups differed with respect to the 
following variables: 


1. College persistence: The number of semesters the student re- 
mained in school. Since the study covers one school year, the 
analysis will show one or two semesters attended. 

2. Transfers within the University: The number of times since re- 
gistering at the University that the student requested a transfer 
to another school of the University. 

3. Number of students who made the honor roll: The number of 
students each semester who made the honor roll of the school 
in which he or she was enrolled. 

4. Number of scholastic probations: The number of students each 
semester who, because of poor academic work, were placed on 
scholastic probation by the dean of the school in which they were 
enrolled. 

5. K. U. attendance of parents: The number of parents (both 
fathers and mothers) of each group who attended K. U. for one 
semester or more. 

6. K. U. degrees held by parents: The number of parents (both 
fathers and mothers) of each group who were graduates of the 
University of Kansas. 

7. Marital status of parents: The number of parents of each group 
who fell into the categories of ‘‘still married,’’ “divorced,” “sepa- 
rated,” ‘‘father remarried,” ‘‘mother remarried,” ‘‘father de- 
ceased,”’ or ‘mother deceased.” 

8. Type of financial support: The number of students in each group 
whose source of college support was from parents, scholarships, 
savings, the G.I. Bill, outside employment, or another source. 

9. Fraternity membership: The number of male students in each 
group who joined a fraternity during their freshman year at the 
University of Kansas. Since all freshman women are required to 
reside in a dormitory during their first year of attendance at the 
University, this variable concerned males only. 

10. University grade-point average: The total grade points earned 
divided by the number of hours of course work attempted. (Grade 
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TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF CHI-SQUARE WHEN TESTING WHETHER THE 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF PREVIEWERS AND NON-PREVIEWERS 
ARE NORMAL DISTRIBUTIONS REPRESENTATIVE 
OF ENTERING K. U. FRESHMEN 











Placement Non- 

Test df Previewer Probability Previewer Probability 
ACE—Total 5 0.07 P>.99 0.06 P>.99 
English—Usage 5 0.37 P>.99 6.37 .30>P>.20 
Mathematics 5 7.24 .30>P>.20 9.04 .20>P>.10 





points are figured on the scale that A = 4, B= 3, C= 2, D= 1, 
F = 0.) 

11. Time of completing admission folder: The date on which the re- 
quired application for admission and the high school transcript 
were on file in the office of the Director of Admissions. 

12. Occupation of father and mother: Using Roe’s* classification of 
occupations, the author placed each parent in one of the eight 
groups (service, business contact, organization, technology, out- 
door, science, general culture, and arts and entertainment) in 
order that a comparison could be made. 

13. Education of parents: A record of the last level of educational 
accomplishment of each parent (elementary, partial high school, 
high school graduate, number of years of college and graduate 


school). 
14, Age: The age of each student at the time of admission to the 


University. 


For variables 1 through 9, the frequencies were reported as per- 
centages, and the significance of the difference between percentages 
was computed in making each comparison. For the remaining vari- 
ables, except education of parents, the author employed the technique 
of chi-square to test tne hypothesis that the two samples did not differ 
on each of the variables. To test the significance of the difference 
between the education of each parent in each group under considera- 
tion, the technique of a critical ratio was employed. 

As a second phase of this study, samples of 150 previewers and 
150 non-previewers were selected so that each group was representa- 
tive of entering freshmen with respect to three of the eight placement 
test scores (A. C. E—Total score, English—Usage score, and K. U. 


*Anne Roe, The Psychology of Occupations. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1956. Pp. 340. 
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Mathematics test score) for the purpose of seeing whether they 
evaluated the fall orientation program differently. These samples were 
chosen from the 1956 entering freshman class at the University of 
Kansas. 

Table IV presents a summary of the values of chi-square and the 
probability levels of the distributions when each was tested to see 
whether it was a normal distribution representative of the parent 
population of entering freshmen. 

Questionnaires were then mailed to the members of each sample, 
and returns were received from 96 per cent of the preview sample and 
94 per cent of the non-preview sample. 


RESULTS 


In general few differences were found between the matched sam- 
ples of previewers and non-previewers for males entering the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences, females entering the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, and males entering the School of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture. 

In all instances of the male groupings a significantly greater per- 
centage of the previewers joined a fraternity. One cannot, however, 
definitely conclude that this was a result of attending a preview. Since 
a portion of the preview schedule is devoted to furnishing informa- 
tion about University housing and fraternity membership, it might be 
that this additional housing information given at the preview en- 
couraged a greater number of this group to join a fraternity. Prob- 
ably the most significant finding of this study which might explain 
fraternity membership is that a much larger percentage of the preview 
samples of males entering both the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences and the School of Engineering and Architecture received all 
educational financial support from their parents. A smaller percentage 
of the male previewers of each group worked, and no doubt because 
of this, in addition to financial support, were more inclined to join a 
fraternity. 

There was a significant difference between the ages of previewers 
and non-previewers of each of the male groups. In both instances the 
non-preview male sample was an older group. This might be ex- 
plained by the fact that more of them were earning their own way 
through school and perhaps spent a few years following high school 
graduation working to save money to attend the University, or per- 
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haps some entered the armed forces in order to fulfill a military obli- 
gation before continuing with a higher education. 

There was no difference between the ages of previewer and non- 
previewer females who entered the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences. Both groups tended to enroll at the University immediately 
following their graduation from high school. However, a significantly 
greater percentage of the non-preview group worked or had an in- 
come supplemental to that given them by their parents. There was no 
over-all difference between the two female samples with respect to 
University grade-point average at the end of their first year of attend- 
ance. 

Despite the fact that the two samples of each group were equated 
with respect to placement-test scores and high-school grade-point 
averages, the non-preview sample of College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences males experienced a significantly greater percentage of scho- 
lastic drops. (Preview sample 10 per cent; non-preview sample 24 
per cent.) There was no measurable difference with respect to col- 
lege persistence between samples of College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences females and School of Engineering and Architecture males. A 
significantly greater percentage of the female non-preview group were 
placed on scholastic probation. (First semester—preview 14 per cent, 
non-preview 26 per cent; second semester—preview 8 per cent, non- 
preview 25 per cent.) However, the difference between the percentage 
dropped for poor scholarship was not significant. (Preview 8 per 
cent; non-preview 10 per cent.) 

Only in the case of non-preview College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences males was there found to be a measurable difference between 
the matched groups with respect to the marital stability of parents. 
University records indicate that both samples of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences females and School of Engineering and Architec- 
ture males tended to come from homes of nearly equal marital sta- 
bility. 

The scholarship success of the two female groups definitely 
showed a difference. A significantly greater percentage of the preview 
group made the honor roll, and a smaller percentage of them were 
placed on scholastic probation at the end of each semester. No specific 
factors can explain these differences, despite the fact that the two 
groups were matched with respect to high-school grade-point average 
and placement-test scores. A significantly greater percentage of the 
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non-preview female group did not receive complete parental educa- 
tional support. However, in this study no attempt was made to deter- 
mine whether this difference contributed to the differences in academic 
success, 

There appeared to be little difference between the groups compared 
with respect to the University of Kansas attendance of parents and 
whether either parent had obtained a degree from the University. In 
the case of the School of Engineering and Architecture males, a sig- 
nificant difference was found: a significantly greater percentage of 
fathers of previewers earned a degree from the University of Kansas. 

With respect to the final phase of the study, responses to the items 
of the questicnnaire revealed that previewers and non-previewers did 
not differ appreciably in their evaluation of the fall orientation pro- 
gram. A significantly greater percentage of the non-preview group 
reported that: (1) they were not sent a fall orientation folder, (2) 
they were kept busy but managed to meet a few new friends, (3) they 
would advise future freshmen to attend all of the meetings of the 
orientation program, and (4) they would recommend as worthwhile 
the YMCA-YWCA Fellowship event and the music theory test. How- 
ever, the writer must point out that the music theory test is voluntary 
and is taken only by those students who plan to major in music, The 
only significant difference favoring the preview group was that they 
reported adequate opportunity to meet many new classmates. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


The results of this study suggest the following recommendations 
for further research: 

1. It is recommended that a longitudinal study of these groups be 
made to see whether further differences will be evident at the 
sophomore, junior, and senior levels. 

2. While no attempt was made in this study to investigate the 
socio-economic level of the homes represented by the previewers and 
non-previewers, the findings of this study suggest that the socio- 
economic levels of the matched groups of previewers and non-pre- 
viewers might differ. This suggestion stems from the fact that a 
greater percentage of the preview groups received full parental finan- 
cial support while attending the University, a smaller percentage of 
these students worked, and in the case of males, a significantly greater 
percentage of them affiliated with a social fraternity. What effect these 
differences may have on academic success is unknown. 
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3. It is further recommended that future samples of entering pre- 
view and non-preview groups be selected for the purpose of de- 
termining whether future investigations reveal findings consistent 
with those of this study. 

4, If subsequent studies continue to reveal the near absence of dif- 
ferences between matched groups of previewers and non-previewers, 
those concerned with new-student orientation should recognize that 
the present preview program is one of administrative convenience, If 
this be the case, then the present program would require some changes 
if the welfare of the student is to be a major concern of the summer 
preview. 








The University of Colorado Summer 
Orientation Program: Its Functions 
and Philosophy 
J. G. HAUusE 


N THESE DAYS of wild confusion in college admissions offices, so 
much concern is aroused over the large numbers of students 
clamoring for admission that the problem of their orientation to uni- 
versity life is often eclipsed. Many institutions of higher learning have 
cast off this responsibility, saying that it is impossible to do anything 
with the vast hordes arriving on the campuses each fall. For them, 
the days of Welcome Week or Freshman Week have become so much 
frenzied activity. Some universities, however, have been seeking a 
solution to the problem of orientation and have attempted to design 
a program to orient not only the new students but also their parents. 
One such institution is the University of Colorado. 

Incoming freshmen and their parents receive an early introduction 
to the University of Colorado during the summer through a popular 
program known as the Summer Orientation Program. This program 
is organized and sponsored by the Office of Admissions at the Uni- 
versity. It was started in 1955 when admissions officers at Colorado 
realized that it would be beneficial to acquaint both students and 
parents with the University in an informal and leisurely manner and 
in small groups so that individual needs and questions could be dealt 
with by the University personnel who conduct the program. 

The original purpose of this orientation was to relieve the Testing 
Office and the Health Service on the campus of administering place- 
ment tests and giving physical examinations to all of the new stu- 
dents in the fall. However, the benefits of the program have multi- 
plied several times during its years of operation so that the original 
function now seems to be a by-product of the program as it exists 
now. 

Information about these orientation days is carried to high school 
seniors by representatives of the Office of Admissions during their 
visits throughout the year to the high schools in the state for pur- 
poses of pre-college counseling. Later, when each student is officially 
admitted to the University of Colorado, he is sent an invitation to the 
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Summer Orientation Program along with his official Permit-to- 
Register. He is asked to return a reply card indicating on which of the 
days during June, July, and August he and his family will attend. 

During a typical day at Summer Orientation the students take place- 
ment tests while the parents attend an informal meeting in which 
their questions are answered by a panel of University faculty and staff 
members. The academic phases are stressed during the program, but 
the questions range from aptitude tests to Zeta Fraternity. The uses 
of placement test scores, dormitory regulations, social life, religious 
life, graduation requirements, faculty-student relationships, and 
ROTC programs are only a few of the vast number of areas which 
are discussed. The keynote of this meeting is informality and sincere 
concern on the part of the panel members for the parents’ problems 
and anxieties. 

After an hour and fifteen minutes of asking questions and obtain- 
ing information, the parents are served midmorning coffee. Various 
faculty members from the campus-at-large who are available meet 
informally with the parents and provide further opportunity to dis- 
cuss individual matters of concern regarding any aspect of university 
life. 

One of the outstanding features of the program is the walking tour 
of the campus for parents and students. It is during this tour, which 
is conducted by student guides, that parents and students get a real 
picture of campus life and lore from the student’s point of view. At 
the suggestion of parents, a tour of the library has recently been in- 
corporated into the tour. 

At a noon luncheon for both parents and students, a member of the 
faculty, administrative staff, or personnel services gives a short talk 
aimed at presenting the challenge to incoming freshmen to accept 
their student responsibilities with a sense of serious intent and pur- 
pose. . 

The early afternoon is devoted to a tour of the residence halls and 
completion of housing arrangements. After this tour each student, 
accompanied by his parents, meets with a faculty counselor of the 
college which he will enter in the fall to receive an interpretation of 
his placement test scores and to complete a tentative schedule of 
courses for the coming fall semester and year. Again, any personal 
matters of concern to students and parents are discussed. 

The visitors to the campus are asked to send to the Orientation 
Committee their comments, criticisms, and suggestions for improv- 
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ing the program. The comments which have been received indicate 
that the program not only gives the students necessary information, 
but also a sense of belonging to the University, which aids in allevi- 
ating some of the problems which might arise when they arrive in the 
fall. Parents have indicated that they leave the campus feeling that 
they also are a part of the University and are not so skeptical of leav- 
ing their sons and daughters in the care of the University faculty and 
staff. 

Students and parents from many states and foreign countries as 
well as residents of Colorado participate in this program, which gives 
them an introduction to the University of Colorado before they arrive 
in the fall. The interest and enthusiasm of the participants who have 
benefited from this program have served to make it one of the most 
unique and outstanding orientation programs in the nation today. 
Comparative attendance figures are evidence of the popularity and ac- 
ceptance of the program. These data are given in the following table: 


Size of 

Students Parents Total Freshman Class 
1958 1094 1103 2197 2700 
1957 990 867 1857 2607 
1956 909 698 1607 2451 
1955 306 301 607 2437 


This program is one of a number of ways designed to acquaint 
parents with the University. Although many kinds of printed ma- 
terial such as the Parent’s Handbook and a newsletter are sent to 
parents, Summer Orientation Day gives the student’s family an op- 
portunity to meet University personnel in small groups, to shake 
hands with them, and to really get acquainted in an informal manner. 
A Parent’s Day is held in the fall during Welcome Week, but the 
group is so large that only a sketch of information can be given to 
them. The University of Colorado also benefits from this program 
because it provides a way of showing taxpayers what the University 
does with funds which are appropriated by the State Legislature. 

Word of this program has been carried into cities and towns and 
schools all over the nation by parents and students who have attended 
the program. The Office of Admissions receives many requests from 
other colleges and universities for information about the program. It 
is hoped that this article will provide a reference which will answer 
questions for those concerned with orientation of new students. 











The Registrar: Changing Aspects 
WILLIAM H. SMERLING 


+ ipa SHORT EXPOSITION is concerned with the evolution of the 
registrar, and presents a few aspects of a stewardship that is 
complex in function and lively in development. 

In early years the registrar was concerned with the simplest tasks, 
and was treated merely as a necessary adjunct in the administration 
of institutions of higher learning. Many times the duties were per- 
formed by an inexperienced clerk, and this led registrars to propose a 
list of experiences that a candidate for the office ought to have. 

Medieval schools had a number of officers. The one that approxi- 
mated the registrar was the major-beadle, who handled many activi- 
ties. His chief task, however, was to carry out the wishes and requests 
of the proctor, the officer who administered examinations. Other 
duties were the ringing of bells for religious services, and the an- 
nouncing, orally, of school holidays. His symbol of office was the 
mace, carried in the graduation procession, and on display in his 
quarters at all other times. The major-beadle’s salary consisted of the 
fees he collected for his services. His duties and functions were well 
defined, and nonperformance of any of them was punished by a 
system of graduated fines. 

When he took office the major-beadle was required to take three 
oaths, one to the nations of the school, one to the faculty of the 
school, and one to the rector of the school. The early medieval uni- 
versity was made up of several schools, and each school had its beadle. 
It is not certain when the beadle was first called on to make out the 
graduation and matriculation lists, but when this task was assigned 
to him his title was changed and he was called a grapharius, or clerk. 

In 1506 Cambridge University had a registrar, and by 1544 all 
students who wished to attend this university had to present them- 
selves to him when entering. In 1591 the office of registrar was or- 
ganized at the University of Dublin. Sometime during the 16th cen- 
tury, Oxford University came to regard the registrar as the principal 
permanent official. 

Harvard was founded in 1636, and not long after that William 
and Mary and Yale were established. It was not until 1828, however, 
that the registrar was identified as part of a school administrative staff. 
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A period of rapid rise in the number of registrars took place be- 
tween 1880 and 1900. The introduction of the elective system has 
been considered the cause for this rise. Earl McGrath said, “‘It is the 
hypothesis of the writer that the rapid increase in the number of 
registrars in the 1880’s and 1890’s was a response to the increased 
recording necessary when the elective system appeared in the college 
curriculum.’’? 

In one study, however, which included 59 colleges, fewer than five 
of the reporting schools had registrars in 1860, 1870, or 1880. In 
1890, 15 of the schools had registrars, and by 1900, 25 had them. 
The number increased to 45 in 1910, 55 in 1920, and 59 in 1930.? 
The notion that the elective system was the cause of the rise in num- 
ber of registrars does not, therefore, seem to be justified. It might 
better be assumed that other offices had been doing the work of the 
registrar, and that only the title was absent. 

The literature regarding the development of the office shows that 
it grew in an amazingly haphazard manner, “. . . the incumbent very 
frequently being drawn from the ranks of the clerical staff, or perhaps 
from the faculty, but seldom having any training for the work.’’* 

Training for the office has occupied the attention of several authors, 
who recommend as part of this training such subjects as history of 
education; curriculum development in the secondary school, the col- 
lege, and the university; personnel supervision; office management; 
tests and measurements; statistics; educational administration; public 
relations; a study of higher education, its philosophy, organization, 
administration, and trends; and finally, counseling and guidance. 

This list suggests some of the tasks of the current college registrar, 
and is certainly a departure from the bell-ringing beadle of the 14th 
century. The results of one study disclosed that the office of the 
registrar is linked with the functions of business manager, dean of 
men, secretary of the board, secretary of the faculty council, and dean 
of students, to mention just a few. However, the reporter concluded 
that “there is relatively little evidence in the reports that indicates 


*Earl J. McGrath, The Evolution of Administrative Offices in Institutions of 
Higher Education in the United States from 1860 to 1933. Doctoral Dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1936. 

*B. H. Jarman, “The Registrar in Institutions Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 23: 96-113, October 1947. 

*C. E. Friley, “The Development of the Registrar, 1915-1925,” ‘Proceedings of 
the 16th Annual Meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 1926. 
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that these registrars feel that they are performing many duties which 
do not logically belong to the office.’’* 

A review of the tasks of the office of the registrar would definitely 
show that he is no longer a clerk, and that the “philosophy of the 
registrar's office is best explained by an enumeration of some of his 
functions.”* One author stated this proposition in a different form 
when he wrote, ‘The development of the Registrar’s position from 
bookkeeper to the position of one ‘who will be especially responsible 
to the human element in his work’ covers a period of three decades.’’® 

The development of the office of registrar in the United States be- 
gan then in the 1860's. From that period on there seem to be three 
stages in the metamorphosis of the office: the first, when it was usual 
to assign the duties of the office to a professor, and then later to a 
clerk. This lasted till about 1920. The second, when the duties were 
largely clerical, and the office was considered comparable to that of a 
bookkeeper. In some places this concept still prevails. The third, 
which began some thirty years ago, when the registrar is a person who 
analyzes, interprets, and reports accumulated data. 


CLASSICAL FUNCTIONS OF THE REGISTRAR 


With the rapid growth of the colleges and universities the duties 
and functions of the registrar’s office have multiplied proportionately. 
‘From the simplest beginnings of mere clerical records the office has 
grown in importance and service, and today stands on the same basis 
as the office of the major college administrators.””” 

To identify the classical functions of the office is not easy. ‘“The 
function of a registrar depends largely on the educational plans and 
policies of the institution of which he is a member, and the practice 
in administrative organization. Consequently, we can neither fix nor 
define these functions.”® The duties have ranged from janitorial to 


journalistic. 


*F. B. O’Rear, The Duties of the Registrar. Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Missouri, 1925. Pp. 172. 

®R. Fred Thomason, “The Origin, Background, and Philosophy of the Office of 
Admissions and Records,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 29: 100-109, October, 1953. 

* Oswald H. Laubenstein, “The Registrar—A Personnel Officer,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 18: 285-292, April, 1943. 

‘Edith D. Cockins, “The Registrar—A Present-Day Appraisal,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 7: 205-229, 1932. 

* Emma E. Deters, “The Registrar in Administration,’ COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 


24: 551-553, July, 1949. 
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One of the classical functions has been stated thus: ‘In most col- 
leges the registrar is an executive officer responsible to the president 
and other officials for putting administrative policies to work and for 
the administration and co-ordination of academic and professional 
activities.’’® 

To another author there are five major functions: admissions, high 
school visitation, public relations, working with the administration, 
and records and registration. Another lists three: admissions, 
registration, and academic records. Under admissions he includes help 
to high school enrollees, transfer students, graduate and professional 
school students, upper division students, foreign students, veterans, 
and the academically delinquent. Under registration he includes regis- 
tration procedures, classroom assignment, classroom schedules, and 
examination schedules. And finally, in the area of academic records 
he lists records received at the time the student first entered, class 
grades, scores on special tests, honors, major and minor fields of 
study, and degree or degrees awarded. He also states that statistical 
work and educational guidance are proper functions of the registrar, 
as well as administering his own office." 

The topic of records and their use has occupied considerable space 
in the literature, but perhaps there are only three steps involved in 
record keeping: (1) what records are to be kept; (2) keeping the 
records in some permanent form; and (3) using the records. A survey 
of registrars revealed that registrars were not in agreement as to 
what constituted their greatest contributions to the institutions engag- 
ing their services. However, a considerable number listed keeping and 
reporting records as one of their chief duties. This function of the 
registrar encompasses a larger issue. Arthur S. Adams says “. . . the 
registrar who has the responsibility not alone of keeping records but 
of predicting enrollment for the future has a lot to do with the out- 
look and philosophy of the institution which he serves.’ 


*Roy J. Deferrari (ed.), College Organization and Administration. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1947. Pp. 403. See the chapter by 
Catherine Rich, “The College Registrar.”’ 

” Walter N. Danner, “The Registrar and Admissions Officer: His Responsibilities 
and Opportunities for Service to His Institution,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 27: 
561-566, July, 1952. 

™ R. Fred Thomason, “Functional Responsibilities of the Registrar and Admissions 
Officer,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 25: 598-601, July, 1950. 

”® Arthur S. Adams, “The Immediate Outlook,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, 26: 177-187, July, 1951. 
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Another classical function of the registrar is public relations, the 
most prominent example of which is the catalogue. The catalogue is 
a legal publication, and has been considered a contract. It should con- 
tain the objectives of the institution, accreditation, college calendar 
of the year, admission requirements, expenses, financial aid, degree 
requirements, academic regulations, special offerings, course descrip- 
tions, a brief history of the school, student activities, a faculty list, 
and an index.’* 

This list of contents is shorter than that of a proposed office man- 
ual, divided into three parts: introduction, areas of responsibility, and 
intra-office services. Under the areas of responsibility are listed admis- 
sion and advanced standing, registration and enrollment, fee assess- 
ments and adjustments, academic accounting and records, reports, 
duplication and certification of records, probation, suspension and 
scholarship services, graduation, personnel services, information serv- 
ice, and statistical analysis and reports." 

These are some of the tasks usually assigned to the registrar, but 
to them have been added other duties which are rather contemporary 
in nature. 


CONTEMPORARY FUNCTIONS OF THE REGISTRAR 


‘Just now the title of registrar is undergoing a number of changes, 
and rightly so. For example, we often hear the registrar referred to 
as Dean of Admissions and Records, Registrar and University Ex- 
aminer, Director of Admissions and Records, and several other com- 
binations of titles.’’** The office then may be split, and in some in- 
stances the operation extends to three, four, or even more activities. 

The opinion has been expressed that “four areas in which the 
registrar's office can make its leadership felt are: first, evaluation of 
student achievement; second, student personnel work; third, cur- 
riculum planning; and fourth, improving instruction.’*® 

One author expressed his opinion about accumulated data thus: 
“Neglect the data, refuse to use the proper technique for its analysis, 


% Eleanor Tibbetts, ‘The Registrar and His Publications,” COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY, 28: 521-525, July, 1953. 

“J. E. Fellows, “Manual of Office Procedures,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 25: 
607-610, July, 1950. 

*R. Fred Thomason, “As I See the Work of the Registrar,” COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY, 24: 189-199, January, 1949. 

* Julia Long, “Faculty-Registrar Relations,” Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, 15: 162-165, January, 1940. 
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and scoff at the scientific attitude, and we then have justified the 
criticism that the function of the registrar’s office is not a professional 
one.”*” This does not contradict the statement that ‘‘. . . the registrar’s 
office is a SERVICE office.”*® This service has been defined as 
‘“.. . giving aid to students, college, faculty, and administration, sec- 
ondary schools and other institutions of learning,”*® in the form of 
analysis, interpretation, and information regarding a program of 
higher education. 

A rather exaggerated position is found in the following quotation: 
“I feel that the function of the registrar is or ought to be not the 
mastering of these rather unlovely technicalities (statistics and ac- 
counting of records) but the building of himself up into the position 
of the educational head of the institution, the super-Dean as it 
were, 7° 

While some of this may extend the office beyond its sphere, student 
personnel work is of direct concern. ‘The very fact that the registrar 
touches the life of every student entering the institution and that his 
contact is more or less constant throughout the student’s college 
course, makes his responsibility all the greater.’’** Judd spoke to this 
point at a meeting of registrars in 1919: “Buried in the accounts 
which the registrar has made of students’ doings and their success or 
failure is a complete showing of the whole operation of the univer- 
sity... . I am trying to suggest . . . that the business of the recording 
office of a university is to devise new plans of managing students and 
to devise new methods of revealing to students the significance of 
their college work and of the administrative organization to which 
they are subject.’’? 


*R. N. Dempster, “The Educational Significance of the Registrar’s Office,” Pro- 
ceedings of the 14th Annual Meeting of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 1924. 

**E. M. Gerritz and Alfred Thomas, Jr., “The Admissions Office in Twenty-eight 
Selected Colleges and Universities,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 29: 65-68, October, 
1953. 

®R. Fred Thomason, “The Origin, Background, and Philosophy of the Office of 
Admissions and Records,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 29: 100-109, October, 1953. 

* A. Reed, “The Picture I have Formed of a College Registrar,” Proceedings of 
the Annual Meeting of American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 1916. 

* George O. Foster, ‘The Responsibility of the Registrar Outside His Official 
Capacity to the Individual Student,” Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 1913. 

*? Charles H. Judd, “Some Possible Contributions of Registrars to the Solution of 
Educational Problems,” Proceedings of the 9th Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 1919. 
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Interpretation of a school to a student is the basic function of the 
office of admissions. Furthermore, “‘in the matter of needs of students, 
who better than the Director of Admissions can let our colleges know 
what the high school graduate needs, or let high schools know what 
the high school student will need when he comes to college?’’** 

In general, there is a high degree of similarity among institutions 
in the relationship between the registrar and the admissions officer, 
who are expected to link students to the faculty. One point of view 
is that “. . . the university or college administration clearly has a right 
to expect that the registrar and the admissions officer will think of 
themselves as vitally related to both the faculty and to the student, 
and indeed as constituting a peculiar link between these two groups.” 
This same author believes that it is part of the admissions officer’s 
function to interpret secondary schools and their current product to 
the faculty, while the registrar should point out how regulations are 
working, suggest modifications, and try to secure workable policies.” 

Student personnel services are increasingly centralized in the office 
of the director of personnel services, which has often been incor- 
porated with that of the registrar. A combination of this type has 
concerned itself with operating in three areas: admissions and records, 
student life (social), and student services (academic). 

The complexity of the task of the registrar is revealed in his basic 
operations, for he serves “. . . all three divisions of the academic com- 
munity; faculty, students, and administration. His duties cut sharply 
across the many areas of educational activity.’’*> That many of these 
duties are yet to be defined, is the quandary of the registrar. 


** Herman A. Spindt, ‘““Are We Necessary?”” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 30: 424- 
435, July, 1955. 

* Albert Meder, “What the Administration Has a Right to Expect of Registrars 
and Admissions Officers,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 26: 411-419, April, 1951. 

* John M. Rhoads, “Our Profession,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 31: 149-158, 
Winter 1956. 























A Selective Admissions Policy for 
State Colleges 
JESSE J. PUGH 


OR VARIOUS REASONS—not the least among which, one suspects, 
FB: the rapidly growing number of college students—much is 
being said at the present time regarding policies of selective admis- 
sion. This is a matter which is much more apt to be associated with 
the private college, however, than with the publicly supported insti- 
tution. Freed as it is from the restriction of the taxpayer, the private 
college or university is privileged to be as rigid as it wants to be in the 
selection of those who would be members of its student body. The 
state schools, on the other hand, are usually expected to admit all 
seekers of higher learning who can show evidence of graduation from 
a reputable high school or who can, by special examination, qualify 
for an equivalent diploma. 

It is largely to this greater freedom in the choice of students that 
the private college owes the comparatively greater amount of prestige 
which it seems to enjoy. Parents frequently lend sanction to the rela- 
tively secondary position of the state college or university by trying 
first to get their children into a private school of high prestige and, 
failing in this, by falling back upon the most convenient state school, 
which they, as citizens and taxpayers, believe to be obliged to accept 
their offspring and give them a chance to prove their capabilities. In 
many cases they will not feel too badly hurt even though a son or a 
daughter should flunk out of the chosen private school, so long as 
they know that there is a state institution available which will serve 
as a place of final refuge. The failure of the latter to accept with grace 
this opportunity for service may result not only in keen disappoint- 
ment to the parents but in actual resentment toward the institution. 

Whether they like the idea or not, it is probable that the state col- 
leges, even at the risk of prestige, will always have to take care of a 
large body of students not entirely acceptable to the private institu- 
tions. At the same time, there is a growing feeling that even the state- 
operated institutions should be somewhat more selective than they are 
at present. At least this is the thinking back of an opinion recently 
rendered by the attorney general of one of our states. 
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In West Virginia, as in many other states, it had long been assumed 
that a state-supported institution of higher learning was, by virtue of 
its state support, obligated to accept for admission all residents of 
the state who had graduated from a state-approved high school. 
However, it was decided by one of the more enterprising college 
presidents of the state that this assumption should no longer be taken 
for granted; hence an opinion was requested from the attorney gen- 
eral. The opinion which the attorney general rendered had as its 
basis a section of the general law which reads, in part, as follows: 


The right to attend the educational institutions of a state is not a 
natural one, but is a benefaction of the law. One seeking to become a 
beneficiary of this gift must submit to such conditions as the law im- 
poses as a condition precedent thereto. Hence, where a legislature, 
acting under a constitutional mandate, establishes a university, it may 
also legislate as to what persons are entitled to be admitted to its 
privileges and to instructions. ... 


It was the opinion of the attorney general, furthermore, that the 
West Virginia legislature had already provided that the ‘“‘rules and 
regulations” might be made by “the presidents and faculties of these 
colleges for their general government,” “‘for the admission of students 
thereto,” and for “the standards of scholarship to be maintained 
therein,” provided they were submitted to the state board of educa- 
tion for its approval. The way was thus definitely cleared for the 
establishment of policies of admission for the state university and the 
various state colleges, the only limitation being the approval of the 
respective governing boards. 

Meanwhile another point of view toward selective admission had 
been developing. It was that the selective process should function not 
only to keep out those not wanted, but that it should likewise serve 
to encourage more desirable people to come in. Reliable studies in- 
form’ us that not more than half of the high school graduates through- 
out the country who are capable of higher learning are actually attend- 
ing college. It is for the purpose of encouraging the better high school 
students to go to college that the West Virginia state colleges and the 
university have recently embarked upon a state-wide testing and guid- 
ance program. 

In the pursuit of this program, all of the institutions of higher 
learning within the state, including the university and the private 
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colleges, have for the past two years been sharing the responsibility 
of giving the School College and Ability Test to all of the state’s high 
school juniors, who are to be found in a total of about 300 high 
schools. The tests are sent to stipulated scoring centers where they are 
scored by machinery, and from there to the office of the state super- 
visor of guidance services in Charleston, where they are interpreted 
and from where the results are sent to the high schools in which the 
tests were given and to the colleges which administered the tests. 
With the information thus obtained, the principal of each high school 
is enabled to identify those students who, on the basis of the tests, are 
deemed suitable for college careers, and to give them during the re- 
mainder of their time in high school such instruction and encourage- 
ment as will tend to prepare them for college. 

It was with full consideration for the value of this testing program 
as well as for the necessity of keeping out the incapable, that the 
West Virginia Board of Education, which is the governing body of 
the nine state colleges, recently adopted the following selective ad- 
missions policy, to become effective for the school year 1961-62. 


Upon the recommendation of the Council of College Presidents and 
upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, the Board approved 
the following selective admissions policy and requirements for ad- 
mission to state colleges: 

(1) Graduates of approved secondary schools who rank in upper 
34, of graduating class will be admitted without question unless 
convincing evidence of serious health or character defect is re- 
ceived. 

(2) Graduates of approved secondary schools who graduate in lower 
quarter of graduating class will be admitted if they achieve a 
ranking of the 25th Percentile (W.Va. Norms) or better on 
the SCAT test, unless convincing evidence of serious health or 
character defect is received. 

(3) Non-high school graduates (veterans and persons over the age 
of 21) will be admitted if on the General Educational Develop- 
ment test an applicant attains a standard score of 40 on each of 
the five parts or a standard score of 50 as an average on all the 
tests, unless convincing evidence of serious health or character 
defect is received. 

(4) That all secondary schools will adopt the Revised Secondary 
School Record and the Revised Personality Record (Confidential) 
and the method of Determining Rank in Class as recommended 
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by the Joint Committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. 


The policy as outlined is admitted to be only a modest approach 
toward the problem of effectively selecting those who should be en- 
couraged to seek a college education. However, through studies in the 
various state colleges extending over a period of ten or more years, 
it has been found that a good cutting-off point for those who are pretty 
sure not to succeed is either in the lowest quartile among the high 
school graduates or in the lowest quartile among those who have 
taken the SCAT (School College and Ability) tests. The necessity 
of recognizing the tentative status of the plan is evident from the fact 
that it is being adopted with the understanding that it will be subject 
to annual review. 
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An Evaluation of a State University 
Scholarship Program 
ROBERT J. LETSON 


M2 EMPHASIs has been given in recent years to the concept of 
providing higher education to all students capable of profiting 
from it. In spite of the increased interest and the development of 
nationwide scholarship programs, however, the vast majority of aca- 
demically talented young people are provided with no real assistance 
in attending college. By and large the scholarship programs in exist- 
ence are highly competitive and are designed to pick out only the most 
outstanding students—perhaps those in the upper two or three per 
cent of the high school graduates. 

However, there are a few states making scholarships available on 
a somewhat broader basis, with the methods of selecting the recipi- 
ents somewhat simplified and not so competitive. This article will 
report on one such system established by the University of Missouri 
in 1950. During this year the Board of Curators of the University 
established a program designed to encourage outstanding graduates 
of Missouri high schools to attend the University. This program pro- 
vided for a maximum of 500 grants to be awarded annually to high- 
ranking graduates of Missouri high schools. 

The program of grants is under the direction of a committee ap- 
pointed by the president. This committee has set up two types of 
grants as directed by the Board of Curators. The first type of grant, 
known as the Curators Scholarship, is offered to the one student from 
each high school in the state who has been selected as the student of 
highest scholastic promise in his high school. This selection is based 
upon a combination of the student’s percentile rank in his high school 
senior class and his score on the Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tion. The student must rank in the upper 20 per cent of his senior 
class and in the upper 25 per cent on the Ohio test. These Scholar- 
ships are offered without regard to the financial need of the student. 

The second type of grant, known as the Curators Award, is offered 
to high ranking graduates of Missouri high schools who are in need 
of financial assistance. To be eligible for the Curators Award the stu- 
dents must rank in the upper 25 per cent in both their senior class 
and on the state norms for the Ohio State Psychological Examination, 
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and state in their application their need for financial assistance. Both 
types of grants are equal in value to the library, hospital, and in- 
cidental fee for the freshman year. 

The identification of the students eligible for Scholarships and 
Awards is carried on largely through the director of the statewide test- 
ing program, with the final approval of candidates residing in the 
Scholarship Committee. The University offers as a service to the high 
schools of Missouri, without cost to the participating schools, a pro- 
gram of statewide college aptitude testing. Any high school in the 
state desiring to participate in this program is sent all the materials 
necessary for the administration of the Ohio State Psychological Ex- 
amination to the senior class. After the tests are administered they are 
returned to the University, where they are scored. The results are then 
returned to the schools along with copies of the norms to be used in 
interpretation of the scores, so that they may be used by the high 
schools in their programs of precollege counseling. 

The results of this testing program are also used in determining 
eligibility for the Curators Scholarships and Awards. As this program 
is operated, the student of highest scholastic promise from each par- 
ticipating high school, provided he meets the requirements as to rank 
and test score, receives a Certificate of Recognition from the Univer- 
sity and an offer of a Curators Scholarship. Other students whose class 
percentile ranks and Ohio test scores meet the requirements for a 
Curators Award receive a certificate from the University in recogni- 
tion of their high scholastic promise. Students receiving such certif- 
icates who are in need of financial assistance in order to attend the 
University may make application for the Award. 

A study was conducted to evaluate the success of the Scholarship 
and Award program. Those students entering the University during 
the first five years of the operation of the program were studied. This 
group was composed of 1,028 students, 219 of whom had received 
Curators Scholarships and 809 of whom had received Curators 
Awards. In evaluating the success with which these students pursued 
their academic programs the records made during the freshman year 
were first studied. 

Of all the measures of scholastic achievement, probably the most 
widely used and most valid measure is that of the grade average main- 
tained by the student. The University of Missouri uses a five-point 
letter marking system. For the purpose of computing grade averages 
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each semester hour was converted to the numerical value of 4, 3, 2, 1, 
or 0 ranging from 4 for the highest mark to zero for the lowest or 
failing mark. The total number of grade points was divided by the 
number of hours for which the pupil had enrolled to obtain the 
grade-point average. An undergraduate student is generally con- 
sidered to be making satisfactory progress toward a degree if he 
maintains an average of 2.00 or above. Several studies have been made 
of unselected groups of freshman students at the University in which 
the median grade-point average was found to be close to 2.00. 

The distribution of the first semester grade-point average of the 
Scholarship and Award students is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOLARSHIP AND AWARD STUDENTS 
BY FIRST SEMESTER GRADE-POINT AVERAGE 




















First Semester Scholarships Awards 
Grade-Point 
Average Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
3.50-4.00 41 19.0 48 6.0 
3.00-3.49 58 26.9 133 16.7 
2.50-2.99 58 26.9 233 29.2 
2.00-2.49 40 18.5 275 34.5 
I.50-1.99 16 7.4 82 10.3 
1.00-1.49 3 1.4 21 2.6 
0.50-0.99 — — 4 0.5 
0.00-0. 49 — — 3 0.3 
Totals 216 100.0 798 100.0 
Medians 2.92 2.53 





The median grade-point averages of both the Scholarship and the 
Award students are considerably above 2.00, with only 8.8 per cent 
of the Scholarship and 13.7 per cent of the Award students making 
grade-point averages below 2.00. Scholarship and Award students 
were found to maintain a similar distribution of grade-point averages 
throughout their college careers. 

Another evidence of the high level of scholastic performance of 
these students is indicated by the fact that 56 per cent of the Scholar- 
ship and 32 per cent of the Award students completing the freshman 
year were placed on the Dean’s Honor List for their various colleges. 
To be so honored a student must maintain for the year an average of 
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2.75 or better. Normally only about 15 per cent of all undergraduate 
students maintain this high an average. 

In addition Scholarship and Award students were found to be much 
more persistent in attendance and received degrees in much greater 
proportion than other University students. The majority of those 
dropping out evidently did so for reasons other than scholastic difh- 
culty, since in the main the dropout group had high grade-point 
averages. 

The Scholarship Committee made exceptions in some cases in the 
granting of Curators Awards, and granted Awards to students in need 
of financial assistance who did not meet the requirement of being in 
the upper 25 per cent in both class rank and Ohio test score. An 
analysis of the scholastic records of these students seemed to reveal 
that the Committee was justified in making such exceptions in cases 
where the student’s rank in class was high but his test score was low. 
However, the records made by those admitted with high test scores 
but low class rank indicate that the granting of such Awards probably 
was not justified, since a relatively large percentage of these did not 
maintain satisfactory scholarship records. 

The methods used in the selection of the Award and Scholarship 
students were satisfactory from the standpoint of selecting a group 
of students who were worthy of being aided on the basis of their 
performance in the University. The selection procedures would have 
been even more effective if exceptions had not been made in granting 
Awards to students falling below the 75th percentile in their senior 
classes. The program has been effective, and the Scholarship and 
Award students have merited the confidence placed in them. Institu- 
tions interested in providing scholarships on a somewhat broader base 
than is now customary will find in this program a feasible method of 
selecting worthy students. 

















Research Techniques in State Surveys of 
Higher Education 
JOHN X. JAMRICH 


URING the past quarter of a century, and especially within the 
last ten or fifteen years, we have witnessed an increase in the 
number and frequency of surveys of higher education involving col- 
leges and universities on the state-wide or regional basis. Administra- 
tors in the individual institutions find in these surveys a source of 
assistance in future planning as well as a basis for evaluating the 
efficiency and extent of their current operations and service. In the 
case of publicly controlled institutions, the legislatures and others 
responsible for appropriations of public moneys, have been stimulated 
by the prospects of sharp increases in enrollments during the next 
decade or two, as well as the imminent and in many cases already 
present increases in the cost of higher education, to review the total 
state or regional programs in an effort to plan for effective, adequate, 
and economical provisions for higher education opportunity for their 
young people. 

The kinds of data sought will depend largely on the main source of 
the concern and support of the survey. For example, surveys which are 
implemented and carried out under the auspices of state legislatures, 
will tend to focus attention on certain kinds of data, and omit, in- 
tentionally and desirably, other kinds of data. Specifically, in the sur- 
veys under legislative sponsorship, it is probably desirable to omit 
any extensive study of the curriculum structure and its appropriateness 
in providing for the preparation in various subject matter and pro- 
fessional fields. On such matters, the legislature is not in a position to 
act anyway. On the other hand, a state or regional survey, initiated 
by the institutions themselves, might well give consideration to this 
phase of the program, adding to this matters of degree requirements, 
admissions policy, and the types and suitability of courses found in 
the various areas. 

In the typical state or regional survey, one of the most important 
and basic analyses is concerned with the current status of the state or 
region on factors of economy, population, and provisions for higher 
education. Such summaries are generally compared with other nearby 
states, groups of states, or the entire country. There is no denying that 
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this is an essential and basic type of summary, a point of departure for 
subsequent discussion and comparison. There are, however, several 
factors in this area, which deserve careful attention: (1) Economic 
factors. Although this may be one of the more uniform areas with 
which a summary may deal, the fact is that most of the data available 
are rather out-of-date, or else the data regarding such things as value 
added by manufacture, value of farm products, personal income, inter- 
nal revenue collected, etc., are not for the same year, and, thus, not 
strictly comparable. As a matter of fact, this type of analysis yields 
norms, so to speak, for the group, but does not give adequate direc- 
tion to the total group. 

(2) Status of higher education in the state. One frequently finds 
some difficulty in establishing an accurate list of “higher education 
institutions,’’ and there may even be some problems of obtaining ac- 
curate reports of the enrollments in these colleges and universities 
because of the lack of regular reporting practices. Furthermore, the 
lack of uniformity in the reporting and analysis of the income and 
expenditure for higher education at the state and national level is a 
definite hazard in using such statistics for purposes of comparison. 

(3) Population. Closely tied to population estimates is the predic- 
tion of future enrollments in colleges and universities. Since con- 
siderable importance attaches to these estimates of future enrollments, 
and since the factors of in-migration and out-migration cannot be 
accurately predicted, it is rather obvious that predictions of college 
enrollments must be recomputed at regular intervals as more cur- 
rent population and lower-grade enrollment data become available. 
Furthermore, current surveys find themselves using 1950 population 
data or recent approximations in which the migration factor is almost 
completely ignored. 

The analysis of where the college students come from within a 
given state is of concern in most surveys of higher education. Such 
analyses reveal the extent to which various parts of a state or region 
are served by institutions of higher education. They certainly identify 
the regions from which the percentage of college age students attend- 
ing is very low, and hence the part of the state less adequately served. 
These analyses also provide an accurate estimate of the numbers of 
out-of-state students served in the institution. 

Two kinds of analyses might well be attempted in the area of 
geographic origins of students. First, none of these analyses has given 
attention to the matter of transportation facilities and their relation- 
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ship and effect upon attendance at one or the other institution. That 
is, ‘‘nearness’’ may not be a matter of distance in miles as much as it 
might be adequacy, availability, and easy access to good roads and 
other modes of transportation. Also, geographic origins of students 
might be analyzed from the point of view of the curriculum which 
the students choose. For example, nurses probably stay near home, 
whereas medical school students do not or would not indicate such a 
characteristic. 

In view of the fact that there is such general concern regarding the 
possible over-service to out-of-state students, this phenomenon ought 
to be studied more carefully with special attention to a follow-up of 
out-of-state students who graduate in a given state. 


II 


An integral part of an adequate state-wide survey of higher educa- 
tion must be a personal appraisal of various aspects of the institutions, 
such as administrative estimates of needed resources for various phases 
of the institutional program, institutional planning for future develop- 
ment, and basic questions of public policy relating to higher educa- 
tion in that state. One of the most useful techniques which can be 
used in these personal visits is the structured interview form. This 
form, which sets the general pattern for the survey visit, is mailed to 
each institution well in advance of the visit. 

The analysis of extension services should include data on the types 
of activities offered through extension, an assessment of the balance 
of income and expenditure of these programs, the geographical cover- 
age of these services, the kinds of faculties utilized; and, because of so 
much concern regarding the extent of costly, duplicated offerings in 
one city by several institutions, a careful analysis should be made of 
the specific courses offered in each extension center. 

Ideally, one would wish to collect detailed and extensive data on 
institutional faculties—data on publications, research, and participa- 
tion in professional organizations. The fact is that, as desirable as 
these data may be, the difficulty in obtaining reliable reports on such 
items generally results in the collection and tabulation of data regard- 
ing more objective factors such as rank, age, years of service, salary, 
teaching level, department of primary responsibility, academic degree 
held and where obtained. These data yield a very useful assessment of 
institutional faculties. 

An integral part of a state or regional survey of higher education 
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should be an analysis of the incomes and expenditures, especially those 
for general and educational purposes. One phase of this analysis 
is the analysis of the expenditure under the several classifications: 
(1) administrative and general, (2) instruction, (3) organized re- 
search, (4) extension, (5) libraries, (6) plant operation and main- 
tenance. A similar analysis is made of the income for the institutions. 

The importance of this analysis derives from the fact that the 
summary clearly shows the variations, if any, in these several classifi- 
cations, and any instances of extreme deviations from what would 
be expected as normal. 

Because of general interest and the large sums of money involved 
in them, the various forms of financial assistance to students should 
be an important phase of a state survey. In general, the data for these 
analyses are quite readily available. Attention should be given to 
source of funds, amounts awarded, size of awards, basis of awards, 
and so on. 


III 


Because such large amounts of money are spent for instructional 
programs and physical plant, analyses of these two phases of higher 
education have received particular attention in most state and regional 
surveys. I should like to discuss some of the techniques of analysis 
used in studying instructional programs. 

The data required for such an analysis should include (1) the 
names of all members of the faculty, (2) their annual salary, and 
(3) the percentage of their salary chargeable to the instructional 
budget. Another set of data should contain basic information regard- 
ing each class taught during the period covered by the analysis: 
(1) the name of the course, (2) the number of the course, (3) the 
department in which it was taught, (4) the section number of the 
course, .(5) the level of the course, (6) the name of the instructor, 
(7) the hour of the day and the day of the week the course met, 
(8) the credit value of the course, and (9) the number of students 
enrolled in the course. 

These data used in the analyses provide, at various levels, and in 
the several departments, information regarding scope of course offer- 
ing, measured in terms of semester hours of different courses taught; 
volume of instructional service, measured in terms of semester hours 
of classes taught and the student-credit-hours produced; the instruc- 
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tional staff in terms of the number of full-time-equivalent faculty 
members; class size, analyzed in terms of the weighted average size of 
class, percentage of classes enrolling less than five and less than ten 
students, in small duplicate and repeated sections; instructional pro- 
ductivity, expressed in terms of credit hours of teaching per full-time- 
equivalent faculty member, and student-credit-hours produced per 
faculty member; and instructional salary expenditure per student- 
credit-hour. 

It is possible, especially in institutions of modest enrollments, to 
make the necessary analyses by hand. In view of the fact that hand 
analyses prove to be cumbersome in institutions of large enrollments 
and in surveys of groups of institutions, procedures have been devel- 
oped to make the analyses by using punch card operations. The fol- 
lowing procedure was devised in conjunction with the work of analyz- 
ing some 35,000 classes taught by over 8,000 full-and-part-time 
faculty members during the year of the survey of higher education 
in Michigan. IBM cards were used for this purpose. 

On a faculty card are punched the code number of the institution, 
the name and number of the instructor, the percentage of the in- 
structor’s time which was reported as being devoted to instruction and 
the total salary paid to him. After this information has been punched 
on the card, the cards are sorted in order, according to the first four 
letters of the instructor’s last name, and for each institution. A sorting 
machine punches each set of cards with a distinguishing number from 
a consecutive numbered deck. 

These faculty cards are then fed into a calculating machine which 
computes the amount of salary to be charged to instruction for each 
faculty member. This is the entered percentage multipled by the total 
salary paid to the faculty member. 

A second type of card, referred to as the detail card or the class 
card, is punched for each class reported. On each card is punched 
the instructor’s number, the course level, the number designation of 
the subject area, the course number, the term in which the course 
was offered, the number of credits for the course, and the enrollment 
in the class. 

These detail cards are then placed into the calculating-punch ma- 
chine which multiplies the enrollment by the credit value of the 
course and prints the student-credit-hours for that class. The class 
cards are then sorted by individual faculty members so that all classes 
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taught by a given faculty member are together. The faculty card and 
detail cards are now merged into one deck in such a manner that a 
given faculty card is followed by the set of detail cards representing 
the total instructional load of that faculty member. With the cards in 
this order, a summary card is punched for each faculty member. This 
card is used in later computations. On this card is punched the code 
number of the institution, the name and number of the faculty mem- 
ber, the total credit hours of all the classes he taught during the year, 
the percentage of time chargeable to instruction, and the amount of 
salary charged to instruction of this faculty member. 

The calculating-punch machine then divides the total number of 
credit hours the faculty member taught into the faculty member's 
percentage of time chargeable to instruction, thus obtaining the per- 
centage of time chargeable for instruction per unit of credit. The 
amount of salary charged to instruction is divided by the number of 
credit hours in order to obtain the amount of his instructional salary 
per unit of credit. These values are automatically punched on the 
summary cards. 

These summary cards then replace the individual faculty cards in 
the combined deck of faculty and detail cards. This combined deck of 
faculty summary cards and detail cards is then placed into a ‘‘gang- 
punch” machine which punches the calculated unit percentage of time 
and the unit cost onto each of the class cards. The faculty summary 
cards are then discarded. 

The deck of cards is now run through a calculating-punch machine 
which carries out the computation of the multiplication of the unit- 
credit percentage by the number of credits for each class and the unit- 
credit-hour cost by the number of credits for each class. These values, 
representing the percentage of instructor’s time devoted to each class 
and the instructional salary cost for each class are punched onto each 
detail card. The cards are now complete to begin the required tabula: 
tions and summaries. As a check on the operation, a fan-fold print is 
made of the individual faculty cards and the class cards. 

In a survey of any extent, the above procedure actually results in 
too large a number of cards for convenient machine processing. For 
example, in the Michigan survey, we had, at this point, over 42,000 
cards. The processing of these cards is facilitated considerably by the 
use of a summary card, one form of which was developed in the 
course of the Michigan survey. (See Figure A.) This summary card 
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FIGURE A 
COLUMN DESIGNATIONS FOR THE SUMMARY CARD 
COLUMN TOPIC 
(I) 1. Code for institutions. 
(II) 2, 3 Department (coded from 1 to 86) 
(III) 4 Level (L, U, or G—Lower, Upper, Graduate) 
(IV) 5, 6, 7, 8, 9*10 Number of credit hours taught 


(V) 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16*17 | Number of student credit hours produced. 

(VI) 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23*24  Full-time-equivalent faculty (a summation of these 
columns divided by 100 will yield the number of FTE at 
the institution) 

(VII) 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 Summation of instructional cost. 


(VIII) 33, 34*35 Weighted average size of class (obtained by dividing 
V by IV). 
(IX) 36, 37, 38, 39*40 Student credit hours produced per full-time-equivalent 
faculty. Obtained by dividing V by VI. 
(X) 41, 42, 43 Average number of credits taught per full-time-equiva- 
rg faculty per term. Obtained by dividing (IV by VI). 
+ by 2. 
(XI) 44, 45*46, 47 Cost per student credit hour. Obtained by dividing 
VII by V. 
(XII) 48, 49, 50, 51*52 Number of credit hours in classes with less than five 


students. This is cumulation of Column K when cards 
are sorted according to Column J, where sorting is ac- 
cording to less than five and five or more enrollment.** 

(XIII) 53, 54, 55*56 Percentage of total credit hours taught in classes enrolling 
less than five students. Obtained by dividing XII by IV, 
and multiplying by 100. 

(XIV) 57, 58, 59, 60*61 Number of credit hours in classes with less than ten stu- 
dents. This is cumulation of Column K when cards are 
sorted according to Column J, where the sorting is ac- 
cording to less than 10 and 10 or more.** 

(XV) 62, 63, 64*65 Percentage of total credit hours taught in classes enrolling 
less than ten students. Obtained by dividing XIV by 
IV and multiplying by 100. 





* Decimal point. 
** Column J shows the number of students enrolled in a course; column K shows 


the number of credits for the course. 


is based on the fact that all of the summaries and tabulations to be 
derived are in terms of three classifications: (1) the institution, (2) 
the subject matter field, and (3) the level of the course. 

The maximum number of cards which would be obtained from this 
operation would be equal to the number of subject matter categories 
multiplied by the number of institutions in the survey, then multiplied 
by three, which is the number of instructional levels. In the case of 
Michigan, this meant at: most 1,869 cards instead of 42,000 to be 
processed. Actually, since every institution would probably not be 
offering course work in every one of the subject areas at all three 
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levels, the final group of cards would be considerably less than the 
maximum. The translation of the data from the original faculty and 
detail cards to this summary card is accomplished by means of a cal- 
culating-punch machine. 

At this stage of the process, the three sets of summary cards are 
run through an accounting-printing machine which prints many of the 
tables used in the study. 

It is rather obvious that data summarized in this way enable the 
analyst to explore a large number of various aspects of the instruc- 
tional program, in addition to the usual types of summaries of scope, 
class size, instructional productivity, expenditure per student-credit- 
hour, etc. Cross tabulations of various sorts can also be obtained quite 


readily. 
IV 


Because of the diversity and complexity of instructional programs 
in colleges and universities, one encounters some rather serious prob- 
lems in these analyses. One of the most pervasive and difficult of solu- 
tion is the matter of subject-matter areas into which instructional 
offerings of the various institutions are to be grouped. Not only does 
the course nomenclature differ, but with similar course designations, 
there is apt to be different content and a variety of practices in de- 
partmental and divisional grouping. 

An equally difficult problem relates to the measures to be used in 
summarizing instructional productivity or faculty load. Certainly, the 
number of term hours per instructor is inadequate; the average num- 
ber of student-credit-hours per full-time-equivalent faculty member 
is probably the best measure of faculty load at present. But even this 
has enough variation in it to emphasize the need for professional 
interpretation of the results when one is attempting to compare in- 
structional productivity between two institutions or between two dif- 
ferent departments of one institution. 

With the increasing frequency of state and regional surveys of 
higher education, and the resulting accumulation of data on practically 
every phase of college and university business, administrators, boards 
of control, and legislators should be in a more favorable position to 
make sound judgments of policy regarding service, future develop- 
ments, and needs of their institutions. 

At the same time, however, this voluminous resource of data fre- 
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quently presents something of a dilemma to these very consumers of 
the survey results as well as to the men who carry out such surveys. 
There are areas in which there is a lack of uniform nomenclature and 
procedure, thus precluding utility of the results in making compari- 
sons. There is a need, then, for a greater co-ordination among surveys 
in order to achieve maximum usefulness of the results. 

Not only is there a need for more deliberate co-ordination and 
co-gperation among surveys, but there is a need for the refinement of 
and agreement upon some of the basic measures being used. And, 
finally, there is a continuing need for the compilation of current, 
normative data on such measures. 








Editorial Comment 


LL OF US, laymen and professional educators alike, can be encour- 
A aged by the general interest in the advancement of education, 
which seems to stimulate to vigorous expression so many people in so 
many walks of life. Improvement of education for our young people 
is a matter that stirs more and more earnest support throughout the 
country, except perhaps among leading politicians in Washington. 
The fact that this general interest comes late, inspired by almost 
irrelevant occurrences, need not trouble us now: it is not too late, and 
the source of inspiration does not matter much if the inspiration keeps 
alive. 

It is also encouraging to hear and read so often insistent argument 
that we must not attempt a crash program of training technicians, but 
must rather educate our young people as reasonable citizens in the 
community, and that we must not go all out on the limb of scientific 
education. We must have our scientists and technicians, to be sure 
(and it will take a long time to educate them), but all our young people 
must have as much liberal education as they can assimilate in school 
or college or university. A class of specialists is not enough, whatever 
other nations may suppose: we need a liberally educated citizenry. 

Unfortunately, at this point opinion seems to go off in all direc- 
tions. Just what a liberal education is, and how it may be inculcated, 
are questions on which there is no agreement at all, any more than 
there is on the question of who may actually profit by a liberal edu- 
cation and to what extent. It may seem a bit discouraging at first, but 
in the long run such difference of opinion can only work to our good. 
It keeps the topic alive, it keeps discussants on their toes, and it 
stimulates independent thinking. 

There is much dispute as to what a liberal education is, and just as 
much about why it is desirable. Here and there a small voice is still 
raised in defense of the old Classical education, but such voices only 
echo in the wilderness. On the other boundary of the dispute are 
those who insist that anything can be considered a liberal education 
so long as it does not contribute to one’s vocation. (Presumably, ac- 
cording to this theory, a practising dramatist will be more broadly 
enlightened by a study of sheep-feeding than by reading Shakespeare. ) 
We are not likely to come up with a satisfying answer to the question 
of what liberal education is for some time; and it may be that we can 
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arrive at an understanding better if we try to find out why it is 
desirable, whatever it may be. 

Presidents of vast industrial concerns insist that a liberal educa- 
tion—an education in the liberal arts, specifically—will help their 
minor executives to spell, punctuate, and express themselves better. 
That is doubtless true; but since their companies have shown that a 
six-months’ course will bring about the results desired, there is no 
good argument here for spending more than six months at the job, 
a period in which precious little of what most people consider the 
liberal arts can be mastered. It is something like the argument that 
many years spent on Latin will improve one’s English: perhaps it 
will, but whether it will improve it as much as half the time spent 
on English is yet to be demonstrated. 

One erudite commencement speaker recently said that a discipline 
is liberal insofar as it is absolutely useless. (One could almost hear 
the undergraduate echo: ‘‘Useless!”)) He didn’t, presumably, mean 
what he said; but he said it. He probably meant that you can’t make 
money at everything, and what you can’t make money at is liberal. He 
failed to specify, however, what you can’t make money at, or at least 
a modest living. You can do it by cutting out paper dolls if you get 
into the right circles, educational or commercial. 

A liberal education broadens the mind, and makes of the individual 
a far more interesting person, to others and to himself. True. It en- 
ables a citizen to serve his community with deeper understanding of 
the implications of affairs and with broader appreciation of divergent 
points of view. True. It opens up to the individual possibilities of 
intellectual and spiritual growth and development, and encourages 
such activity. True. All true, all emphasized with solemn dignity, and 
all passed over by most of us most of the time. Hardly anyone of us 
wants to be a serious thinker, a civic improver, or a highbrow. It is 
perhaps possible to encourage some undergraduates by sermonizing on 
such topics, but only those who are hopeful of being serious thinkers 
—not many. Most undergraduates want to settle down to earning a 
living, raising a family, and being something of big shots in their 
business and society. 

Those of us who hope to encourage the study of the liberal arts may 
have overlooked one honest and telling argument, best illustrated, 
perhaps, by a story told some years ago of three pre-eminent physicists 
who met with newsmen to undergo the customary inquisition. One 
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question put to them was, ““Why are you a physicist?” 

The first to answer was a man who, in addition to being a physicist, 
spent a great deal of time and effort in behalf of somewhat mystical 
religious activities, and spoke and wrote a good deal about such 
matters. He said that he was a physicist primarily because he felt that 
through an understanding of physical nature one might better ap- 
proach a comprehension of the metaphysical; that the mathematical 
nature of physics patterned the orderly nature of the Divine; that 
deeper knowledge of the wonders of nature might inspire deeper 
appreciation of God. The second spoke of his hope that it might be 
shown that all nature could be comprehended in one pattern, that one 
formula would interpret the universe; that all phenomena with which 
physicists deal could be mathematically symbolized simply, easily, and 
once for all; that he might contribute his share to this unification of 
knowledge of the universe. 

The third man, asked why he was a physicist, said simply, “Be- 
cause it’s fun!” 

For all our solemn attitudinizing, for all our uplifting exhortations, 
for all our complicated arguments, don’t we who love the liberal arts 
love them because they’re fun? Of course, we may have to explain to 
a few doubters that by fun we don’t mean what you experience on a 
roller-coaster, or at a dance, or in what in honest days gone by was 
called a saloon, or at a ball game. It is not wasted energy, however, 
to bring such varieties of fun into the discussion because they go to 
show how many varieties of fun there can be. The liberal arts provide 
another, unlike any of the others, though akin to what we experience 
listening to music or observing paintings. There may be those who 
object to so short and common a word as fun to describe what they 
experience when, for example, they see King Lear, or read Dauber, or 
follow Thucydides through the wars so much like our own. 

We learn a lot; we broaden our minds; we improve our natures— 
we do all sorts of valuable and commendable things when we devote 
ourselves to the liberal arts. But would we do them if we didn’t 
want to? And would we want to if they weren’t fun? 

The advantage of this sort of fun over others is that the results are 
lasting. You read Roderick Random or Yeats’s poems or Russell's 
History of Western Philosophy because you want to; if you don’t 
want to, you skip them. But once you have read them you aren’t the 
same: eventually you become an addict. And you want to encourage 
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addiction in others, if only so you can enjoy their company more. It’s 
all a good substantial selfish enterprise, perhaps the only one that 
makes somebody out of you whether you want to be somebody or not. 
You don’t study to improve your mind; you have fun, and get on 
speaking terms with the most fascinating people who ever lived—or 
who never lived, like Falstaff and Odysseus and Dido and Don 
Quixote. 

But is it more fun for youngsters than capering about? One can 
only say at this stage of the game that there are young people who 
would rather spend time reading than going to a football game, but 
probably not many. And there is no reason that youngsters should 
make a choice: They can’t read all there is to read anyway, and they 
might just as well watch the game if they want to. A couple of hours 
at the game won’t make much difference; but a couple of hours at 
some other time with Mr. Pickwick will make a whale of a differ- 
ence, at the time and afterwards. There is no point in staying home 
from a dance to go through The Eve of St. Agnes; but there is a 
point in going through it. 

The liberal arts don’t need to interfere with anything—except 
dreary laziness, ignorance, and sham. But by incorporating them into 
daily life, just for the fun of it, we can make daily life more vivify- 
ing. What matters more? 


S. ALN. 








Book Reviews 
W. G.B. 


Edward D. Eddy Jr., assisted by Mary Louise Parkhurst and James 
M. Yakovakis, The College Influence on Student Character. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1959. Pp. xii + 183. $3.00. 


In the text peppered with such arresting phrases as “Generally speaking, 
the women want to be better and the men, better off,’”’ and ‘“This generation 
of college students may be . . . ‘beat’ one moment and out to beat the world 
the next,” Dr. Eddy and his associates have summarized the results of a 
recent research project on the influence of college life in developing stu- 
dent character. The study brought the researchers to the campuses of twenty 
different colleges located geographically across the nation from California 
to Vermont, and ranging in enrollment from Goddard’s 94 students to the 
University of Wisconsin’s Madison campus of 13,144. 

From the first pages, one senses that this is a really fresh approach to a 
trite academic topic worn quite thin from the hot winds of many com- 
mencement orations. Wisely, Dr. Eddy does not bog down into a lengthy 
definition of character. He quickly adopts as a working definition: “‘intelli- 
gent direction and purposeful control of conduct by definite moral prin- 
ciples.” The word ‘moral’ he uses simply to indicate excellence in practice 
or conduct. 

The strongest influences the researchers found in the development of 
character in the colleges were: level of expectancy, the concept of teaching, 
the organization of the curriculum, the degree of student responsibility, the 
opportunity for religious understanding, the effect of environment, and the 
selection of goals. Each of these elements is developed in a separate chap- 
ter, and each chapter abounds with arresting observations and comments 
scrupulously recorded by the researchers. The role of the college administra- 
tion and teaching faculty in setting a tone of high expectancy from its stu- 
dents, for example, is concretized in excerpts from conversations with presi- 
dents, deans, and faculty, as is the dismay and frustration of students who 
had hoped to have new potentialities drawn from themselves as a result of 
the collegiate experience, but who found no real mental challenge. 

In discussing the concept of teaching, the authors underline the observa- 
tions of W. Max Wise in They Come for the Best of Reasons that students 
today want to know their teachers better. They want to know them, not as 
social companions, but as intellectually alert adults whose minds have 
probed deeply into some of the areas in which students themselves are be- 
ginning to search for truth. 

Many of the observations and conclusions reached by Dr. Eddy and his 
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associates will be recognized as valid by admissions officers and registrars 
who, in many ways, are closer to current student thought than other ad- 
ministrative officials and some faculty members. For example, Dr. Eddy 
observes that walking into a college bookstore and finding banners and 
decorated beer mugs given the most prominent display immediately alerted 
the research team to the atmosphere they could expect in campus discus- 
sions. Elsewhere, in discussing the effect of environment, Dr. Eddy states: 
“We discovered, too, that subconsciously students and faculty alike were 
prone to condition themselves in a dingy environment to a dingy educa- 
tion.” 

Interesting as the chapters on college character building elements are, 
the concluding chapter, which summarizes “the possible and the potential,” 
makes perhaps the greatest impact. Far from denigrating the primary pur- 
pose of the college or university as a training for intelligent behavior, the 
study’s major conclusion is that the “college’s unique and best contribution 
to character is a direct product of a properly balanced emphasis on learn- 
ing.” Yet, it becomes emphatically clear that what goes on in the classroom 
alone will not lead the student to make the examination of life so necessary 
to human living. 

As one reads this volume and relates its contents to his own institution, 
it becomes brutally clear that each college community must continually 
evaluate itself in terms of strengths and weaknesses if it is to make a real 
impact upon the young men and women who come to it. Orientation pro- 
grams must be re-examined to determine whether they elicit a dynamic 
commitment on the part of students to the quest for truth and intellectual 
concerns. Policy in selecting teachers should be overhauled if the instruc- 
tional staff as a whole is not reaching the student body in such a way as to 
“stretch” their mental achievements and intellectual horizons. Fraternity 
life, which was found in many places almost to foster an anti-intellectual- 
ism, should be revitalized to bring help from the group to the individual 
rather than compel even greater conformity of the individual to the group. 
Above all, the college should re-examine its goals in terms of realistic at- 
tainments it can expect for its students, and, if it is to encourage character 
development, must place special emphasis on principles. 

In support of the thesis that ‘‘the American college must be concerned 
with both competence and conscience to meet its special responsibilities,” 
the authors conclude with a quotation from William Jewett Tucker: “Be 
not content with the commonplace in character any more than with the 
commonplace in ambition or intellectual attainment. Do not expect that 
you will make any lasting or very strong impression on the world through 
intellectual power without the use of an equal amount of conscience and 
heart.” 
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The best tribute this reviewer can pay to the authors of this book is to 
wish that he had been privileged to participate in the research project it- 
self. 

THOMAS A, GARRETT 
Assistant Dean and Registrar 
St. Michael’s College 
Winooski, Vermont 


The Nature of Being Human: The Franklin Lectures, 1956-57. 
Edited by Marie I. Rasey with a Preface by J. Wilmer Menge. Detroit, 
Michigan: Wayne State University Press, 1959. Pp. viii + 115. 


$3.95. 

This volume contains the Leo M. Franklin lectures of 1956-57 at Wayne 
State University. These lectures result from the wise use by university au- 
thorities of an interesting grant: an honorary chair of human relations, 
occupied each year by an outstanding person, which was given to the uni- 
versity by Temple Beth El of Detroit in memory of a rabbi who had 
inspired better human relations. In 1956-57, this chair was held by Marie 
Rasey, who arranged the series of lectures published here, and herself 
contributed the last of the set. 

The lectures present the over-all view of man and his nature, distilled 
from the experience of a biologist (Edmund Sinott), an educational re- 
search specialist (William Brown), a psychiatrist (Ralph Rabinovitch), an 
anthropologist (Ashley Montagu), and an educational psychologist (Marie 
I. Rasey). Philosophy and theology are not represented. The aim, however, 
is philosophic: to put together here a balanced view of human nature as 
seen by the best of modern human studies. This aim is drawn fine, and the 
book scores a bull’s-eye. Down the line of Marie Rasey’s interests, the 
emphasis of the book is on childhood and growth rather than on mature 
achievement, but several writers make well the point that the capacity for 
education is man’s distinguishing characteristic. 

Each lecture is, in its way, a little gem. Apparently the lectures are 
printed as they were given, and they were given by learned, wise, and 
intelligent people. There is little here that is new, for this is a summary of 
what we know, not of what we have recently discovered. And if little of 
it is new, in the sense that what, for instance, Ashley Montagu has to say 
(about man as a Pleistocene mammal, and the implications of that fact 
for the educational process) may not be new to another anthropologist, yet 
it may well be new, and importantly new, to the educational psychologist. 

Indeed, this interdisciplinary summing up is what makes the book note- 
worthy, and is at the same time its greatest weakness. This idea of a co- 
operative study of man is exactly what is needed in this day of intellectual 
specialization ; it takes us back to fundamentals which need constant review. 
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But it is we, the readers and hearers of these lectures, who form the syn- 
thesis of ideas through many disciplines: what is not here is the direct 
confrontation of speaker with speaker that puts these newly synthesized 
fundamentals back into the special disciplines. 
ROBERT E. WHALLON 
Professor of Philosophy 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, New York 


The Education of Women: Signs for the Future. Edited by Opal 
D. David. Report of a Conference on the Present Status and Prospec- 
tive Trends of Research on the Education of Women, Rye, New York, 
October 27-30, 1957. Washington: American Council on Education, 


1959. Pp. xi + 153. $2.00. 

The Rye Conference was another landmark in the work of the Commis- 
sion on the Education of Women of the American Council on Education. 
This comprehensive report of the valuable papers, provocative comments, 
and stimulating discussions was skillfully edited by Mrs. Opal David, 
Director of the Commission since January, 1958. It includes an extensive 
bibliography of research on the various aspects of women’s educational, 
social, and occupational patterns within the last two decades. 

Mary H. Donlon, Judge, U. S. Customs Court, presented the broad 
scope of the problems of women’s education today, noting that there is 
still a persistent belief that women do not profit from higher education 
and that this prejudice must be challenged, for we “realize that mothers 
and teachers of the young need the broadest possible cultural education, 
if our culture is to flourish and our society is to remain free.” 

The discussion which followed emphasized the necessity of relating the 
kind of education provided for women to the different roles they will play 
in our society. Early marriages and the increasing number of women find- 
ing employment outside the home after reaching the age of 35 were among 
the significant facts taken into account. 

Of particular interest were the references made to completed research 
studies by Nevitt Sanford (the Vassar Study), Elizabeth M. Douvan (the 
National sample survey of adolescent girls between the ages of 11-18), 
and David V. Tiedeman (Harvard Studies in Career Development). Anna 
L. Rose Hawkes, President of A.A.U.W., gave a cross-section report of 
recent studies dealing with reasons why high school graduates make the 
decisions they do about college, and Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Special 
Assistant to the Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
reviewed many of the studies which are being or have been conducted 


throughout the country. 
Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President of the American Council on Education, 
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stated that the calling of the conference, generously financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, was to fulfill two needs: (1) “to 
make an inventory of what had been gathered together on the subject 
(education of women) with the aim of seeing what might be done through 
experimentation and research to eliminate waste in women’s education, 
first, in respect to waste in the fulfillment of the potential of the individual 
woman and, second, in respect to waste to a society more sorely pressed 
than we realize” ; and (2) to identify ‘‘areas of needed research so that the 
Commission may be able to advise and inform others as to areas of research 
needing attention.” This latter function of the Commission, that of serv- 
ing as a center of information and consultation, is made possible by a grant 
from the Lilly Foundation. 

Toward this end, the participants in the conference made their recom- 
mendations. More facts. More information. More self-studies. More re- 
search. It is to be hoped that the pooling of the findings of many studies 
by using the Commission as a clearing house may lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the problem and to a realistic solution of it. 

This report of the Rye Conference is of great interest and value to all 
involved directly in the education of women. It would seem to be of 
similar value to any informed citizen concerned with the well-being of the 
national community. 

FRANC L. MCCLUER 
President, Lindenwood College 
St. Charles, Missouri 


Gene M. Lyons and John W. Masland, Education and Military 
Leadership: A Study of the ROTC. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xvii + 283. $5.00. 

Is the traditional concept of the ROTC adequate for the nation’s present 
and future security? A moot question, this, but most pertinent when we 
realize that during the past decade the ROTC has produced career com- 
missioned officers for the three Regular services in numbers exceeding by 
one third or more the total graduates of both West Point and Annapolis. 
(The Air Force Academy, which graduated its initial class last June, does 
not figure in this computation. ) 

Messrs. Lyons and Masland in their analysis come up with a guarded 
negative answer. But in arriving at their conclusions they rattle the teeth 
of civilian educators and military authorities alike with their punches. 
They feel that the ROTC programs of all three services have not kept pace 
with the demand, and that their curricula, from an educational viewpoint, 
are in fact subcaliber. On the other hand, they blame the colleges for 
considering the ROTC more as an excrescence on the academic nose than 
as a valued and shapely component of its features. 
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This ROTC problem affects more than 300 institutions of higher learn- 
ing throughout the United States. It is, then, important to the pedagogical 
world, and it is essential that the authors of any analysis of the subject prove 
their fitness. 

Messrs. Lyons and Masland are members of the Department of Gov- 
ernment of Dartmouth College. Mr. Lyons served with the Infantry during 
World War II, was in the secretariat of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation and the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. Mr. Mas- 
land is co-author (with Laurence I. Radway) of Soldiers and Scholars: 
Military Education and National Policy, the most authoritative analysis 
extant of American military education. He has served in the State Depart- 
ment, the headquarters of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
in Japan, and on the faculties of Stanford University and the National War 
College. 

The present thesis is based on the results of a conference on ROTC con- 
ducted at Dartmouth in June, 1958, under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. Eminent civilian educators and high-ranking officers 
of all three services participated. 

One notes that the ROTC was founded to provide reserve officers for 
a mass army of citizen-soldiers in time of emergency. Its original and basic 
function, then, was to provide technical military training, rather than an 
all-round military education of the type provided by the service acad- 
emies. 

Through what the military are fond of calling “the exigencies of the 
service,” since 1948 the ROTC has of necessity become in addition a 
reservoir for professional military neophytes. Actually, this change is in 
response to the law of supply and demand, the service academies not being 
able to produce professional career officers in sufficient numbers to fill the 
needs of Army, Navy, and Air Force. This is no temporary condition, but 
rather one which must be reckoned with in permanence. 

Unfortunately, argue the authors of this book, the ROTC programs of 
the three services have not changed. Insistence upon technical minutiae has 
obscured the broader aspects of military science. At the same time, the 
colleges have been looked upon as recruiting grounds for competition 
against industry’s demands for better men. In this search for officer ma- 
terial, interservice rivalry has also played a part. On the other hand Messrs. 
Lyons and Masland feel that civilian educators, immured in their ivory 
towers, have failed to recognize that the profession of arms is of stature 
and value to the nation equal to any of the other professions. 

The services, say they in effect, must raise their sights above the “squads 
east, squads west’’ aspect of present ROTC courses, and the educators must 
cheerfully meet them at least halfway. Only through such commingling of 
Mars and the campus can the motivation and the preprofessional education 
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essential to the career officer in this day and age be found without destroying 
the individualism and originality of thought which should mark the gradu- 
ate of a liberal arts college. The authors pay their respects to Harvard Uni- 
versity for recognizing the situation in 1955, and attempting to meet it, an 
offer turned down, incidentally, by the Department of the Army at that 
time. 

Our av:hors also point out that since the armed services are utilizing both 
the facilities and the services of civilian institutions of learning, the ROTC 
program should be supported by Federal subsidies of one sort or another. 

“At every level of responsibility,” they conclude, ‘from the college cam- 
pus to the educational associations to the military departments to the 
Department of Defense, the real need is to begin to think of the ROTC in 
terms of the changing nature of our military manpower requirements.” 

All in all, this is a thought-provoking book. It uncovers a situation 
against which a comparatively few military men and as few broad-minded 
civilian educators have long battled. 

CoL. R. ERNEsT DuPUY 
USA, Ret. 
McLean, Virginia 


Elmer C. Easton, Year-Around Operation of Colleges. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Engineering Research Bulletin No. 41, College of 
Engineering, Rutgers, 1958. Pp. iv + 38. 50¢. 

In this report on Year-Around Operation of Colleges, Dr. Elmer C. 
Easton, Dean of the College of Engineering at Rutgers, gives an analysis of 
the advantages and disadvantages of various operating schedules as they 
relate to the academic calendar. Specifically, he presents and discusses com- 
parisons of costs and efficiency (relative use factor of facilities and teach- 
ing staff) of the standard program, designated as S (two semesters and 
summer vacation), and four year-round programs, designated respectively 
as A (three equal terms, students in class for two—off for one), B (stu- 
dents in class for all three terms), C (co-op type, students alternating one 
term in class—one off), and Q (four equal quarters, students in class for 
three—off one). 

After formulating all general equations for this purpose, Dean Easton 
uses statistical values of American engineering colleges for numerical calcu- 
lations. The conclusions will be essentially similar when different basic 
values are used. The author’s conclusions are based upon the following 
assumptions: Teaching load—for undergraduate staff, 12 hours per week; 
graduate staff, 9 hours per week. Salary costs—in S, 40.3 per cent of total 
cost; in A,B,C, and Q, 42.9 per cent of the total (teaching duties, 48 
weeks per year, salary increase 30 per cent). Size of sections—from 33 stu- 
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dents in freshman level to 21 students in senior level, proportional to the 
student number of that level. Courses required for five different curricula 
with some common courses in all levels. 

The results are: Without even enrollment distribution throughout the 
year, the programs A and C could possibly be more expensive than S. Low- 
est cost and highest efficiency would be reached with even enrollment re- 
quiring student admission of equal number three times a year. Under these 
conditions, the economy of A, B, and C would be nearly equal. 

Program A, evenly distributed, could cut the operating costs per degree 
granted down to 79 per cent of S. The institution would grant 56 per cent 
more degrees per year than with program S. To realize the calculated gains, 
the minimum enrollment must be 90 per cent higher than in program S. 
Two-thirds of the students would start at different times and would have 
vacation months different from before. The faculty would have only four 
weeks’ vacation and recess, and lose the time for course preparation or in- 
dustrial contact. Diversified activities, now carried during the summer, 
would be eliminated. 

Program B would provide 31 per cent more degrees per year and cut 
down the costs per degree to 88 per cent of S, but the students would: (1) 
have only four free weeks per year—which means greater tuition costs per 
year and less time for reading, digesting, and money earning; (2) need 
only 224 years for a B.S. degree and would reach the senior year at an 
earlier age. Some “might lack the maturity to obtain the maximum benefits 
from the advanced courses.’’ The present reviewer would like to continue 
this sentence emphatically: and many students would graduate at an early 
age with an undigested, superficial knowledge without real educational 
value. This is especially dangerous at a time when responsible educators 
ate deeply concerned about the education level of our average high school 
graduates. 

Concluding, Dean Easton states that, with the present facilities and staff, 
the nation’s colleges could grant more degrees, increase the use of facili- 
ties, and increase the faculty salaries. However, to gain such advantages, 
there would need to be changes which would eliminate summer confer- 
ences, symposia, and similar activities, reduce the vacation time of faculty 
members, and alter the traditional pattern of enrollment time and vacation 
time for two-thirds of the student body. The author does not analyze, in 
detail, the present S program with an additional smaller scale summer term. 
Its economic advantages can be seen easily. 

GusTAv MESMER, Professor of 

Applied Mechanics and Director of 
Sever Institute of Technology 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Roger H. Garrison, The Adventure of Learning in College: An 
Undergraduate Guide to Productive Study. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. Pp. xii + 270. $3.25. 


Higher education is in the forefront of attention these days. This book 
is not addressed to the college administrator preoccupied with appointing 
committees for curriculum revision. Its message is to the secondary school 
graduate going on to college. It undertakes to advise him with respect to 
what he should seek to gain from his college experience and how to gain 
it. Although the first sentence states unequivocally that it is a “college 
learner's guide,” it is not a study-technique manual in the usual sense. 
Note-taking, outlining, budgeting of time, preparing for tests and exami- 
nations, making friends, and other more or less superficial considerations 
do not come within the purview of this volume. 

Mr. Garrison assumes that young people going to college are ready to be 
considered young adults. The learning experience he urges them to strive 
for is an adult learning experience. And as such, the author is concerned 
with the inner quality of this experience rather than with its external as- 
pects. He takes this position in the conviction that young people will re- 
spond to a much higher level of expectancy than is usually assumed. To 
take any other position, according to Mr. Garrison, who teaches at Briar- 
cliff College, is a ‘confession, by inference, of mollycoddling, condescen- 
sion, and a bankruptcy of faith.” He continues in his preface thus: ‘“The 
young person of 18 or 19 or 20 not only is ready for a truly complex and 
rigorous experience; he deeply, though perhaps unconsciously, wants it. 
There is nothing wrong with our young people that some vigorous, realistic 
calls to adult behavior won’t rouse them to achievement beyond their own 
anticipation or the anticipation of older folks for them.” 

The picture of what a young person should get from his college ex- 
perience, as portrayed by Mr. Garrison, is quite different from that which 
may be in the mind of a secondary school graduate or his parents, in the 
minds of many of his high school teachers, and even in the minds of many of 
the teachers he will meet in college. Mr. Garrison conceives of a college 
student as an active learner actively concerned with his own learning, not 
a passive recipient of purveyed subject matter. The keynote of the book is 
self-involvement. “You are the custodian of your own growth and learn- 
ing,” he tells the prospective college student. Again he says: “If you have 
not had the deep satisfaction which comes from the kind of learning that 
bites into you and moves you and chamges you, then you are still like a 
stranger in a new place.” The beginning learner is given full and spirited 
instructions as to how to deal with a traditional curriculum made up of 
courses, the objective of which is to present logically organized subject 
matter, whether they be courses in the humanities, the social studies, or the 
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natural sciences; and also how to make use of teachers whether they be 
stimulating and inspiring or dull routinists. From the early chapter entitled 
“Why Am I in College?” to the last one, “A Digression: How to Meet 
Your Parents Halfway,” the college student is pointed toward the need and 
the ways to make of himself a thinker, and, more importantly, one who can 
see the importance of and the need for thought processes in life even in 
guiding visitors through a textile factory. 

Through innumerable anecdotal illustrations, the young reader of this 
book is led into an appreciation of his own personal role in learning how 
to learn and into an understanding of learning as the very process of human 
living itself. 

A mere listing of the myriad topics dealt with in this book is inadequate 
to convey an impression of its value. The author’s journalistic ability de- 
riving from his experiences as a reporter and writer for popular magazines 
coupled with the discipline of his own learning enables him to present as 
living challenges what in other hands would be dry-as-dust generalizations. 
He is able to appeal to young minds without descent to cheapness. Old 
clichés are informed with new relevance as the author builds his case. This 
book could well be the first text studied by freshmen in college or perhaps 
the last book studied by high school seniors. It could profitably provide the 
material for a series of discussion groups as part of a freshman orientation 
program. At the very least, it should be read during the summer before the 
high school graduate becomes a college freshman. And, it might be added, 
a reading of this book by college teachers could just by chance induce them 
to evaluate their own conception of what their students should be getting 
from their experiences in college courses. 

EUGENE E. SEUBERT 
Assistant Dean of Admissions 
Washington University 

St. Louis, Missouri 


W. Storrs Lee, God Bless Our Queer Old Dean. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. 256. $3.95. 

The Dean of Men has a professional standing about as recent in time as 
that of the maintenance engineer, and his duties, on a rather more humane 
level, are similar. A specialist created by the experiment of enrolling 
millions of students in college, he takes over from the President and Faculty 
the processes necessary to keep the modern college running smoothly: the 
adjustment and repair of individual pieces on the academic assembly line, 
the control of the many circuits of organizational activity, and some of the 
cost accounting without which, it would seem, any business is threatened 
with collapse. He advises, prods, and protects in the interest of a kind of 
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“quality control” of a product, the intelligent human being, who does not 
readily submit to machine processing. 

As with the engineer, the dean is naturally inclined to think of his job in 
terms of breakdowns in the operation. He meets the students who are way- 
ward, resistant, or inadequate. Like the psychiatrist, he tends to see normal 
behavior in the light of the deviants and misfits, and his picture of campus 
life may lean in the direction of headlines and melodrama. It may happen 
to a dean, as in Chapter One of this volume, to have a gun pointed at him 
and to be on hand, as on page 237, when a cougar is transported from one 
campus to another, but revolvers and wild animals are not his daily concern. 
If a suicide occurs on a campus (and neurotic youngsters do manage to 
enroll) the dean is called in for consultation and may regret not having 
found out in time that one of his charges was seriously ill. But he is not 
generally like the hero of a TV detective program, either as deus ex 
machina or as the preacher of the sermon that academic crime does not pay. 
While he has his many hours of usefulness as counsellor, catalyst, and con- 
troller, he is still the servant of an academic process more influential than 
he and more complex than the unwieldy institutions designed to carry it 
out. 

When he looks back, however, as Dean Lee does across ten years of 
service in Middlebury, he recalls the exciting hours, and, in conversations 
among his colleagues, discusses the “problem cases” rather than the multi- 
tudes of young people who pass through school without apparent incident. 
His is a view of the campus distorted by the necessities of his job, and 
parents should be warned against taking God Bless Our Queer Old Dean 
as a temperate picture of what their sons and daughters meet in college. 
The episodes recounted undoubtedly happened, and the Dean draws ade- 
quate and amusing fare out of them, but, with all of their weaknesses, our 
colleges are not the haunts of vice, sin, and folly that a cursory reading of 
this book may suggest. 

In general, while the reminiscence and comments are entertaining and 
sensible, the picture is highly colored, and—if the remark may be forgiven 
—it gives an exaggerated version of the dean’s importance. After a decade 
of aiding and counseling students, Dean Lee has acquired humility—but 
not nearly enough of it. When he writes that the dean “is in a position to 
kindle or kill the spark that may one day alter the course of history” (p. 
33), he is, of course, right in the sense that any one of us has this ineffable 
responsibility, but no more directly than a mother or a minister or a mere 
faculty man. The dean, he says elsewhere (p. 191), “has to take upon him- 
self the sins of his students,” but this Christ-like role is no more incumbent 
on him than on the average decent person. In the line of duty, he will 
undoubtedly have to face now and then the “mass misbehavior” on the 
campus (“‘. . . assault and battery, misappropriation of funds, obscenity . . . 
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sexual offenses . . . theft . . . rioting, murder . . . the everyday kinds of 
dishonesty . . .”” pp. 174-5), but so may a lawyer or a priest or even a 
run-of-the-mill instructor who shares part of living with his students. 
After deans and faculty have done their best or worst, the mature ones 
confess humbly to being bystanders only, without much power or influence, 
at a process of growing-up engaged in by thousands of young folk cooped 
unnaturally together in pursuit of learning. And the young seek fun, dis- 
cover sin, look for easy ways out, and generally land in messes off and on, 
as their parents did. A willing ear helps them sometimes, and friendliness 
is always more advisable than standing aloof. If they go too far, society 
insists on discipline, and the dean, like the police judge, may have to en- 
force it. But he is no more effective than the sentiment of his college allows 
and has no sanctions except those of the society which he serves. Through 
him, perhaps, young people may learn the limits of recognized behavior, 
and he may serve briefly for a few of them as a substitute parent who can 
wean them gently from the ties of home. But he dare not be proud in any 
of his roles, because the finer issues to which young people may be touched 
are, in the end, a product of their own striving and the gift of the gods. 
While this series of essays, then, has experience and much good sense to 
recommend it, the blessing of the title ought, I think, to be invoked for 
the dean’s clients rather than for himself. The award of a scholarship to a 
needy student, a suspension from classes for cheating in an exam, a half- 
hour’s chat with a youngster thinking of divorce, a “No!” pronounced very 
firmly to a request for liquor at a party—these are very small services com- 
pared with a young person’s willingness, here and there, to take any one 
of us, with our little wisdom, into his confidence. To be made free once 
again of the heart of youth and to share its turbulence is the dean’s finest 
possession—and of this gift he is the recipient and not the donor. 
ALEXANDER M. BUCHAN 
Associate Professor of English 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The Fearful Choice: A Debate On Nuclear Policy, conducted by 
Philip Toynbee, with others. Detroit, Michigan: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 112. $2.50. 

The debate opens with Philip Toynbee arguing for his proposed nuclear 
policy; there follow comments by twenty-two British leaders (churchmen, 
politicians, publicists, etc.), whereupon Mr. Toynbee returns with a con- 


cluding argument. 
In substance, Mr. Toynbee maintains that, if the present tension of nu- 
clear preparedness and competitive armament continues, all-out nuclear war 
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is inevitable; that the result will be vast destruction in Russia, England, 
and the United States, human suffering on an unimaginable scale, and, 
perhaps, the end of mankind altogether. Nothing, he argues, can be worse 
than these consequences. And there is only one escape. The West must at 
once discard nuclear weapons and renounce their use forever. Having done 
this, we should negotiate with Russia for the best terms we can get. Further, 
Mr. Toynbee says, if the United States refuses to adopt this policy, England 
should go it alone and attempt to build a third, neutral, nonnuclear block 
of nations. 

As several of the commentators point out and Mr. Toynbee admits in his 
reply, the argument depends intrinsically upon certain convictions about 
ultimate values. Mr. Toynbee’s set of values might be designated as a 
humanitarian materialism. If human suffering is an ultimate and uncondi- 
tioned evil, if the survival of mankind on the earth is an ultimate and un- 
conditioned good, then (if the rest of the argument is sound) Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s conclusion is unescapable. If, however, one accepts the Christian view 
of human life, one must say that there is no intrinsic reason why, at all 
costs, mankind must survive, that suffering (no matter how multiplied) 
does not outbalance moral and spiritual goods. There are worse things than 
death or destruction or physical suffering. 

If one considers the effect which the unopposed and naked power of 
Russia and Communism could have on spiritual culture, religious institu- 
tions, human freedom, and on the souls of men, Christian men must choose 
to run the fearful risks described by Mr. Toynbee rather than open the 
whole world to this influence. And it does not modify the argument to say 
that, in the long run, Communism cannot succeed in dehumanizing man- 
kind, that consequently there will be a slow amelioration even under 
Russian domination. I think this is highly probable; and, in fact, is going 
on even now within Russia and the countries beyond the Iron Curtain. Yet, 
how many men meanwhile would be deprived of the possibility of a 
spiritual and religious and truly human life—and how long would this 
“meanwhile” last-? 

Once beyond the value premises, the argument becomes a balancing of 
probabilities. 

Mr. Toynbee argues that, with each side readied for instant attack or 
retaliation, a mistake which will trigger the devastation is probable in the 
near future and a ‘‘nearly statistical certainty,” “‘in the indefinite future.” 
This, I find quite dubious; the interlocking systems within which action 
must be taken in nuclear war leaves little analogy with the jittery border 
guard. On the contrary, the likelihood of a mistake is very slight indeed; 
meanwhile, time is on our side, since I agree that internal amelioration 
within the Communistic system is going on. 

Mr. Toynbee’s argument assumes that there is not and cannot be any 
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defense against the Russian rockets. This, I find a pessimistic and ground- 
less view. Indeed, certain things indicate that we either have such defense 
or are approaching it. Again, here too, time is on our side. 

He maintains that it would be pointless and wicked for us to release 
retaliation on Russia once their rockets have begun to fall. All we would 
do is add the suffering of Russian children to our own. I would answer that 
we would make it impossible for Russia to follow up the advantage gained 
by nuclear devastation, either in respect to Europe and the United States 
(since total destruction and permanent disability are not at all certain) or in 
respect to the other vast areas of the world which would, most likely, escape 
nuclear attack. 

Mr. Toynbee seems to think we have lost “deterrent” power since the 
point of parity in nuclear weapons has been passed with Russia now 
superior to us. This seems strangely unrealistic. As long as effective re- 
taliation on a massive scale remains possible, even though it be only three- 
fourths as effective as the Russian attack, the international impasse re- 
mains. 

In summary: Mr. Toynbee’s argument concludes only on the assumption 
of a materialistic—if humanitarian—set of values; it will not conclude for 
those who hold a full Christian view. Secondly, the argument depends on 
an assumption that, unless we renounce nuclear weapons, a full-scale nu- 
clear war is inevitable; the arguments for this probability, I find uncon- 
vincing. Finally, the argument that nuclear retaliation would be wicked and 
pointless seems to me to fail on both counts. 

To follow Mr. Toynbee’s recommendations would be to hand the world 
over to the anti-spiritual, anti-Christian, anti-human domination of Com- 
munistic influence and power. 


R. J. HENLE, S.J. 

Dean of the Graduate School 
Saint Louis University 

Saint Louis, Missouri 


Rush Welter, Problems of Scholarly Publication in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences. A Report Prepared for the Committee on Schol- 
arly Publication of the American Council of Learned Societies. New 
York: American Council of Learned Societies, 1959. Pp. xii + 81. 
No price given. 

The value of this report does not lie in any startling conclusions. It does, 
however, by means of a representative survey, clarify the nature and extent 
of some scholarly publishing problems in the United States, and proceeds 
to advance suggestions which may prove helpful to directors of institutional 
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presses and to editors of learned journals in applying for financial aid; it 
offers also criteria by which potential sources of support to scholarly pub- 
lishing, or agencies charged with channeling such funds, may arrive at 
reasonable decisions. Apparently, the report received special impetus from 
the Ford Foundation’s decision to appropiate $1,725,000 for grants to 
American university presses, to be awarded over a five-year period, in sup- 
port of book publication in the humanities and social sciences, and it goes 
far toward making a case for additional allocations. 

The report stresses, first and foremost, the fact that publication of 
scholarly books and articles in the humanities and social sciences is not and 
cannot be expected to become self-supporting. It urges among other reme- 
dies that colleges and universities assume more widely than at present part 
of the financial burden of publishing the results of scholarship. It identifies 
as particular publishing problems the highly specialized, esoteric items; 
items which involve reproduction of materials other than straightforward 
English text; multivolume undertakings; and manuscripts of intermediate, 
pamphlet- or monograph-length, which might make suitable journal supple- 
ments. Essays and book-length manuscripts in the more crowded fields of 
English and American literature seem to encounter more difficulty in 
gettting published than similar efforts in other areas of learning. 

Of course, the report merely touches upon or omits entirely some basic 
problems involved in current American processes of scholarly publishing. It 
has become increasingly true that of the making of many books and articles 
there is no end, and that there is considerable overlapping in what is 
written and somehow printed, Our educational system has in some instances 
generated questionable pressures to jump into print, and the number and 
variety of would-be jumpers so pressurized is growing more rapidly than 
their opportunity to appear in reputable print. One delights, in this connec- 
tion, in Professor Welter’s remark that “the problem of scholarly publishing 
is itself a most intricate problem in scholarship,” and in his astute observa- 
tion that “‘the assertion that ‘junk’ is sometimes published does not justify the 
inference that nothing but junk goes unpublished.” Greater emphasis might 
certainly be placed on the desirability of presenting new scholarly insights 
succinctly. And teacher-scholars should be assured by their respective ad- 
ministrations that they are not judged by the number of words they have 
managed to usher into print, but by qualities of mind demonstrable in a 
variety of ways, and not to be confused with quantity of production or with 
the production of publishable items of a preconceived, standardized, not 
always relevant kind. 

It is incidentally worth noting that the report itself illustrates some of 
the problematical aspects of scholarly publishing in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. It is backed by an impressive committee; it was prepared by a college 
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professor on a year’s leave of absence; it is based on elaborate question- 
naires and extensive interviews, and tends toward the statistical ; it comes 
properly equipped with both a ‘Preface’ and an “Introduction” ; it has as 
many appendices as it has chapters; the footnoting is voluminous; and the 
study as well as the printing of the results were—you guessed it—subsidized 


by outside sources! 
GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


Professor and Head of the 
Department of English 
Cedar Crest College 
Allentown, Pa. 


International Handbook of Universities 1959. Paris: The Interna- 
tional Association of Universities, 1959. Pp. xi + 338. $6.00. 

The American Council on Education distributes this International Hand- 
book, and it may be ordered from the Council. As a matter of fact, it must 
be ordered from the Council by any college dealing with students from 
other countries. 

The institutions of foreign countries in all continents except Australia 
are listed, and Australia is presumably omitted because all institutions there 
appear in the Commonwealth Universities Yearbook. In like manner the 
institutions of other countries included in the Commonwealth Universities 
Yearbook are omitted in this one. 

The Handbook gives briefly an acount of the various faculties and offer- 
ings of foreign institutions, a statement of academic year, admission re- 
quirements, language of instruction, and degrees. Library facilities, pub- 
lications, and enrollment are likewise included. A very brief historical 
outline sometimes appears and sometimes not. 

For anyone who must refer to what goes on abroad in the institutions of 


higher education the book is essential. 
S. A.N. 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 1959. London: The Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 1959. Pp. xxvii + 
1407. $13.00. 

This volume is considerably more comprehensive than the Internatioal 
Handbook, presumably because it deals with fewer institutions, most of 
which have certain features in common and all of which have certain rela- 
tions to the London office. The book contains considerable introductory ma- 
terial concerning officers and staff, and abbreviations—and the number of 
degree abbreviations is astonishing. There are maps showing university 
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locations on the various continents and full introductory discussions of the 
institutions in each of the countries listed. The introductions give a compre- 
hensive history, a discussion of legal status and finances, admission require- 
ments, and diploma and degree courses. Enrollment, fees, and other infor- 
mation on students appear as well as discussion of academic year, vacation 
courses, university extension, and inter-university organizations. Biblio- 
graphical information likewise appears. 

This material is followed by detailed outlines of the offerings of the 
individual institutions alphabetically arranged so that information is im- 
mediately available. There is also detailed general information about each 
institution which is supplementary to the general information in the intro- 
ductory section. Under each department of each institution is listed the 
teaching staff. 

Like the International Handbook, this volume is issued by the American 
Council on Education, and like the Handbook it is necessary for all those 
who must understand the nature and activity of institutions in the countries 
included. 

S. A.N. 


Clarence E. Lovejoy, Lovejoy’s College Guide. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1959. Pp. 290. $2.50. 

A revised edition of Lovejoy’s Guide is always welcome in college offices 
as well as elsewhere. Certainly it is a book that has justified its republication 
from time to time because it has been indispensable to all those for whom it 
is intended: “‘students, parents, teachers, reference libraries, churches, parish 
houses, youth agencies, guidance counselors, industrial corporations, foun- 
dations, Army, Navy, Air Force, other Federal services, and by foreign 
governments and agencies.” 

It combines a good deal of general information with necessary specific 
information about individual institutions throughout the country. Most of 
this information is up-to-date, but with financial matters changing as fast 
as they are at the present time what was true when the book went to press 
may have been changed by the time it appeared. In general, however, the 
book deserves full credence, although those using it should check on details 
when they correspond with institutions. 

The introductory chapters for students, parents, and others contain a 
great deal of useful information on costs, scholarships and loans, part-time 
jobs, Federal assistance, and admissions. The activities of CEEB are well 
outlined both for regular students and participants in the Advanced Place- 
ment program. There is also good advice on picking colleges from various 
points of view, and there is a very useful section on career curricula, which 
is something often difficult to dig out. 
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All in all Lovejoy’s Guide continues to merit the confidence that has 
been placed in it and ought to be in college offices throughout the country. 
S. A.N. 


Catalogues Are For Students Too. AACRAO Committee on Cata- 
logues, Alfred Thomas, Jr., Chairman. A publication of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. De- 
cember 1958. Pp. vii + 36. $1.00. 


The purpose of this publication is described by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Catalogues of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers in the Preface of the publication. He states 
in part: 

“The production of this Bulletin has been a project of the Committee on 
Catalogues of AACRAO. It is designed to assist catalogue editors in im- 
proving their product.” 

The publication represents the combined thinking of AACRAO, and 
was prepared by a committee of registrars and admissions officers from 
institutions of every type and size. It comprises six chapters detailing the 
purposes of the college catalogue, an editorial policy, terminology and 
definitions, content and arrangement, pattern and design, preparation of 
copy, and a very valuable list of references as well as a complete bibliog- 
raphy. 

Certainly no single publication emanating from a college campus has 
received more criticism in recent years than the college catalogue. Presidents 
of institutions have shifted responsibility for its preparation to various ad- 
ministrative and academic officials—deans, registrars, admissions officers, 
public relations directors—as if thus to chance upon the solution to the 
recognized problem. AACRAO, in sponsoring this long-needed advisory 
publication, covers all aspects of the preparation and content of a catalogue; 
and in language not too dogmatic provides responsible administrators with 
the assurance that those items which should be included will be included 
and that the items which should be omitted will be omitted. 

The opinions and recommendations of individual registrars and ad- 
missions officers and others who have participated in AACRAO workshops 
and panels on the catalogue are included in this publication. The Committee 
on Catalogues, however, sums up the recommendations so that the reader 
is aware of what the generally accepted practices are. 

Particularly useful to the new college is the chapter on the minimum 
content of the college catalogue; this is one of the critical problems in the 
preparation of a catalogue and a problem of great concern to new adminis- 
trators, especially those who are preparing their first catalogue. A great 
amount of attention and space is given to the preparation of catalogue copy. 
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This is good. Anyone preparing a catalogue for press should read this sec- 
tion and then reread it. The recommendations are excellent; and in ob- 
serving them, many of the hazards of catalogue preparation may be elimi- 
nated. The expense involved in copy not carefully prepared is emphasized. 
My only objection—and I think I should be entitled to at least one—is 

that the opinions of individuals are included sometimes in a distracting 
manner. It is obvious after a studied reading that these opinions are included 
simply to demonstrate individual differences; but I still think, although I 
may agree thoroughly in most cases with the individual recommendations, 
that their inclusion might be confusing to an individual who is not familiar 
with ramifications innumerable of particular situations and whose need is 
a ready reference. The bulletin would be improved, I believe, with a 
preface statement making clearer the distinction between the various 
opinions quoted as such and the Committee’s specific recommendations re- 
sulting from and embodying the thinking of the majority. 

CATHERINE R, RICH, Registrar 

The Catholic University of America 

Washington, D.C. 


Office Machine Equipment. AACRAO Committee on Machine 
Equipment, Harold E. Temmer, Chairman. A publication of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers: 
March 1959. Pp. vi + 82. $1.00. 

Harold E, Temmer has served as a member of AACRAO’s Committee 
on Machine Equipment since 1952 and has been Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the past two years. For seven years he has ferreted out informa- 
tion concerning available processes and equipment for making photocopies. 
Every registrar and admissions officer should take advantage of his research 
by reading Chapter VII. Everyone who reads this publication will benefit 
not only from the author's knowledge of photocopying equipment but also 
from his excellent committee leadership. 

It is obvious that the members of AACRAO’s Committee on Machine 
Equipment spent many hours in securing information from colleagues and 
equipment manufacturers. A questionnaire was sent to some 391 to secure 
information as to whether or not they have various kinds of equipment. 
The results of this survey are reported in the various chapters by the in- 
dividual committee members who assumed responsibility for securing addi- 
tional information from manufacturers regarding one or more kinds of 
equipment. 

In the Introduction, L. Joseph Lins lists factors to be considered before 
the purchase of equipment. Mr. Lins also wrote the chapter on Adding 
Machines and Desk Calculators and that on Punched Card Equipment. 
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Ruth C. Volpe, in the chapter on Correspondence Equipment, discusses 
letter openers, dictating machines, automatic typewriters, electric type- 
writers, folding machines, and filing equipment. 

Garland G. Parker, in reporting on Duplicating Equipment, defines the 
various duplicating processes and lists the machines now available from 
many manufacturers at costs varying from $25 for a gelatin duplicator to 
$3,000 for a large offset duplicator. 

In the chapter on Identification Card Equipment, Keith Smith discusses 
briefly the preparation of I.D. photographs and cards and lists examples of 
equipment available from seven different companies, Mr. Smith also pre- 
pared the chapter on Microfilm Equipment, which presents advantages, 
problems, and application of microfilm, in addition to the kinds of equip- 
ment required, and the equipment available from nineteen companies. 

The material presented in this publication was gathered for the benefit 
of every college registrar and admissions officer. It has been arranged in 
such a way that one can easily obtain information about a specific kind of 
equipment. It is current information and should be read wow. Those whose 
offices are currently well equipped can profit by the many ideas suggested, 
and those who are planning to purchase new equipment will benefit even 
more. 

N. M. PARKHURST, Registrar 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 








In the Journals 
E. T. 


With the gracious permission of the author and the editor of The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY reprints a great part of 
Dr. Boas’s article in The Johns Hopkins Magazine for April 1959. Dr. 
Boas is Professor Emeritus of the History of Philosophy at The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


SUPERSTITIONS IN EDUCATION 
GEORGE BOoAs 


Education is a process which started by being of some use. You were 
educated in order to learn things and for no other purpose. Education was 
invented because human beings simply do not know all they need to know 
on earth when freshly hatched. We have to learn how to eat, how to walk, 
how to speak, how to dress, how to behave toward our parents and sib- 
lings and associates, how to modify every instinct which we have so as to 
be tolerated by that mythical creature known as Society. 

Teaching is the process by which professional sadists show us how to do 
these things. By force of rewards and punishments, they drum into us a set 
of rituals, which sooner or later become compulsive and which we then call 
by some elegant name, like The Great Tradition. 

Now it is obvious that teaching has only instrumental value as far as the 
pupil is concerned. The teacher can be made to believe that as compensation 
for a salary which no one in his right mind would accept, he is consecrating 
himself to a great cause. But as a matter of fact, it is not a great cause at all 
to beat into the head of an innocent child the correct way to conjugate 
irregular verbs—or even regular ones—in a language course, or how to do 
long division or when Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. It is boring, if 
necessary, work. And it is just as boring to the child as it is to the teacher. 
The only excuse for elementary education is that it teaches the children 
things which they have to know if they are going on to secondary school. 
And the only excuse for most of the teaching in the secondary schools is 
that the young people must know these things if they are going on to college. 

I am not blaming the teachers for trying to make the process as pleasant 
as possible. I think that is a wonderful and kindly idea, for, personally, I 
found life in the primary and secondary schools, when I went to them in the 
Dark Ages before Dewey, an uninterrupted torture. If reading Burke's con- 
ciliation speech and Silas Marner and Viri Romae and Caesar can be made 
pleasant, I am all for it, assuming that the student has got to read them. 

Whether a course is in the lower schools or in college and the graduate 
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schools, its primary value is instrumental. I can see no more sense in telling a 
person that the reason why he is studying two foreign languages is to im- 
prove his mind than there is in telling a carpenter that the reason why he has 
to learn to saw a straight line is to improve 4s mind. You learn a language 
in order either to speak or read it, and it is sheer mystification to try to 
endow the procedure with some higher value. 

I should imagine that the same is true of those one-year science courses 
which are imposed on students in the humanities and the social sciences. 
How eloquent professors get when they declare that no one can be educated 
today who does not know something of science! When you ask them what 
the something is, they treat you as if you are suffering from arrested develop- 
ment. What can you learn of any science in the usual introductory course in 
physics or chemistry? You do not even learn how to solve a simple problem 
experimentally. No one ever says to one of these students, “Here is a prob- 
lem in chemistry ; how would you devise an experiment to solve it ?’’ On the 
contrary, the laboratory manuals have the experiments all laid out and the 
student is told what problem each is solving. Even in mathematics, which is 
the biggest magic of them all, the student is first told how to solve certain 
types of problems and then is given problems of the right type to solve by 
the method taught him. The majors in the sciences are not fooled. They 
know well enough that these one-year courses are preparatory for the more 
advanced courses. But when the poor oaf from the humanities is dragged 
protesting into the lab, he is told that he is being initiated into one of the 
major mysteries of modern civilization and that the country needs more 
scientists to beat the Russians. This, let me say, in spite of the fact that until 
this year the only Russians to get Nobel Prizes in science were Pavlov in 
1904 and Semenov in 1956. 

None of this denies that any course, however instrumental in purpose, 
may also have what we philosophers might call terminal value as well. There 
are people who like elementary mathematics, laboratory chemistry and phys- 
ics, English composition, elementary French, and so on. People like all kinds 
of things. If they have a good time doing what is devised to prepare them 
for something else, so much the better. But such value need not be general- 
ized to cover the whole race and need not be given as the justification for 
such studies. Their justification is instrumental and whatever terminal value 
they have is a by-product. 

But after all one cannot go on forever finding newer and newer goals 
for the preparatory courses to attain. It is true that no one actually ever stops 
until his body gives out, and each new resting place is just a breather. But 
one does not know that. Learning is like the drug habit: the more you give 
in to it, the stronger its hold on you. But my point is that the value of these 
things is in the things themselves and is determined by the individuals en- 
gaged in them and not by others. Fundamentally the only reason for 
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doing anything, where choice is possible, is that you find it interesting, 
though one is seldom willing to admit this. 

But this will not do at all for the superstitious educationalists. No, first 
they set up something or other which they call just plain education. It is not 
education in something; it is not the education of men and women to do 
something; it is education off by itself in a world of ideals. 

To hear the gurus talk of this process is like hearing a mother say to 
her daughter, ‘““My dear, every girl should learn to cook, not to cook any- 
thing in particular, but just cooking. You shall not, my daughter, engage 
in the manual operations of cooking breakfast, lunch, and dinner, or eggs, 
roast beef, bread, or fish; you shall have a liberal education in the general 
principles of culination.”” And, if the daughter is not hypnotized by the 
highfalutin language, she may turn on her mother and ask why. The 
answer, you may be sure, will be: “No girl can consider herself to be a true 
woman who does not know the general principles of cooking.” 

If this sounds exaggerated, listen to the professors of English who say 
that no man can be considered educated who does not know the great 
classics of his mother tongue, though actually the mother tongue may be 
Italian, Polish, Yiddish, or Chinese. Or you might spend an hour or two 
listening to the chairman of the committee on curriculum, if you have one. 
“No man,” he will say, “can be considered educated who does not know 
the general principles of science.” ‘“What science?’’ you reply. Just science, 
as if there were such a thing. 

I once heard one of my colleagues at Johns Hopkins announce at the fac- 
ulty club that no man could be considered educated who did not know 
Shakespeare. ““How about Plato and Aristotle?” I ventured to murmur. 
“They didn’t know Shakespeare.” But I regret to say that he thought I was 
a sophist. 


II 


The first superstition about education, then, is that there is such a thing 
off by itself. This superstition has its roots in language which permits us to 
take any noun whatsoever and establish it as an abstraction. Education is 
far from. being a unique case. The noun “‘art” is another. The habit of 
yanking such contextual terms out of their contexts and writing books about 
what they mean may give some satisfaction to the people who do it, but 
surely conveys no information to anyone else. Yet the higher you soar in 
your abstractions, the nobler you sound; and all of us want to sound as 
noble as possible, especially when we don’t know what we are talking about. 

The establishment of pure education of nobody and in nothing as an 
ideal leads over immediately to another superstition: you have to say next 
what the further aims of pure education are. 
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It never occurs to such people that some things are just for themselves. 
As Bach is reported to have said of his music, “It is for the glory of God 
and a pleasant occupation.” But in a society like our own, this would never 
do, for it would seem frivolous, Hence one turns to something else. And 
that something else is sometimes said to be character-building. 

The kind of character which education builds is left pretty vague, but 
anyway it is supposed to be good. Now anyone who has ever studied or 
taught in a college for any length of time knows that students and teachers 
have exactly the same kinds of character as other people. We teachers are 
just as petty, as jealous, as ambitious, as intriguing, as fond of bickering 
and sniping, and also as magnanimous, as helpful, as self-effacing, as co- 
operative, and as charitable as men who are not teachers. 

I have known even teachers of ethics who were timid when their col- 
leagues got into trouble and would do nothing to help. But I have known 
others who had never cracked a book in ethics and yet instinctively knew 
what was right and wrong. How many professors in Germany stood out 
against Hitler? How many in the United States stood out against Mc- 
Carthy? How many presidents of colleges went to bat to protect the civil 
rights of their faculties in the recent unpleasantness ? The numbers were so 
small, as you all know, that when someone did actually stand up for what 
was right, he was hailed as a hero—at least by those who were on his side. 

If by character one means moral courage, we intellectuals have no corner 
on it. 

I saw a bit of the Resistance in France, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
during the Second World War. There were intellectuals in the Resistance, 
but the great mass could not by the very nature of the case be intellectuals. 
There just were not enough of them in any country to do the job. There 
were little employees, office men, concierges, policemen, railroad men, pro- 
fessional soldiers, in fact an entire cross-section of the population. But to 
be in the Resistance, especially in France, required a firm belief in the right- 
ness of certain ways of living and the courage to act on your beliefs. 

If character is what you are looking for, I can show you just as much 
outside of colleges as inside. And, sad to relate, the intellectual at times 
has been known to put his own intellectual pursuits above everything 
else. He may not fiddle while Rome burns, but he is very likely to be 
writing the music. 

Next in line is the man who say that education is for the production of 
leaders. Why should an educated man be any more fit for leadership than 
one who is not educated? I am not crazy about leaders, but, if you have to 
have them, I should look for them in labor unions, in the Army and Navy, 
in Congress, in garden clubs, and wherever else people work together in 
gangs. It is absurd to think that leaders should be found among men who 
work on their own for the most part, dependent to be sure on the dead 
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whose books they read and on colleagues often far away. The leaders in a 
college are the operators who manage the various teams and edit the school 
paper; they are not the scholars except by chance. 

For scholarship is a fairly lonely occupation. You hatch an idea and 
then you run around trying to feed it. If you talk about it, like a mother 
discussing her problem child, you are likely to meet with skeptical, if not 
distraught, faces. All one has to do is to think of the scientific geniuses, 
men like Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Lavoiser, Mendel, Darwin, and 
Einstein. Does anyone imagine that these men were effervescent with col- 
lege spirit, cheering on the team, being presidents of their classes, man- 
aging the football eleven, raising money for alma mater? They became 
leaders, if you will, after they died. While they were alive, they were in 
their studies, in their laboratories, in the library, plugging away on their 
work. Their leadership was purely incidental. 

A third superstition is that education is training for citizenship. That one 
may educate men or women in their duties to the state is highly probable. 
Whether they will apply what they have learned is another story. But to 
maintain that education in general is training in citizenship is far from 
true. Many a man is very well educated and is a bad citizen. Many a good 
citizen has very little education. 

The state is better off, one imagines, if a large fraction of its citizens is 
well educated in something, for a horde of barbarians is scarcely the ideal 
of any reformer except Hitler. The price you pay, however, for a state 
in which educated citizens are plentiful is disagreement and debate. 

If someone comes along and has the power which Khrushchev seems to 
have of deciding ahead of time just what kind of citizen he wants, then, 
of course, it will be possible to train everyone to do the proper tricks. All 
he has to do is to suppress academic freedom and privately endowed uni- 
versities, substitute governmentally supervised textbooks for the variety 
now in use, put every teacher through some sort of super-loyalty investiga- 
tion, close down all the churches, slaughter everyone over 50, put all re- 
calcitrants into concentration camps, and begin. He will have a state, then, 
which is 100 per cent erficient and a population of loyal citizens with no 
minds of their own. 

But, as Khrushchev has also been wise enough to realize, he must remove 
the humanities from the state-supported curriculum and put them, if any- 
where, into night schools. When the student gets through studying how 
to launch satellites and intercontinental missiles and the factory hand has 
left his factory and the agricultural laborer his tractor, it is doubtful 
whether any significant number of them will have the strength to spend 
their evenings studying history, literature, and the other arts. 

This may sound too gruesome to those who do not have the ambition to 
be members of a beehive or anthill, but there is little doubt in my mind 
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that such a society would be pretty calm and peaceful. What magazine 
writers call bewildered youth would cease to be bewildered. No one would 
be puzzled about the right answer to any question. If such anthropoids 
could ask questions, which is improbable, they would find all the answers 
in the books. 

It goes without saying that one might follow another tack. One might 
say that the good citizen is the man with a critical mind who does not 
hesitate to ask why. Such a man would be like Socrates, the human gadfly, 
probably one of the most unco-operative fellows who ever lived—a social 
pest, a maverick, with a profound respect for the truth and none for 
common opinion. He was, as you will recall, executed. The prophets of 
Israel also must have been terribly hard to get along with; I doubt whether 
any of them would have “made” a decent club. I am judging them, as one 
must, on their writings. Nor do I think the Twelve Apostles would have 
fitted into most of our social complexes. They all came to lamentable ends. 
But now that we are rid of them, it is safe enough to say how grateful we 
are to them for what they have done for us. 

This type of person is not trained to be a good citizen; he just és a good 
citizen. He knows what he knows and he knows it thoroughly. He has criti- 
cal insight; he sees problems; he asks questions; he fearlessly tries to 
answer them and sometimes succeeds. Without consciously working for 
society, he does it a lot of good and the good he does is done through his 
mere presence. 

The man who is educated in something knows more about it than other 
people do. If it is good to have as much knowledge about a subject as 
possible, then such men are good citizens in a more reasonable sense than 
the men who set out to be good citizens after some pattern which a 
demagogue has cut out for them. 

A fourth superstition is that education is to adjust students to society. 
This is one of the worst. What society is he to be adjusted to? Society is a 
congeries of smaller social groups, churches, clubs, business firms, schools, 
political parties, learned and nonlearned societies, of which there are about 
1,200 on the national level alone, according to the World Almanac. 

Now no one lives in all of society; no one could. Moreover, if a man 
is identified with three or four of these groups, it does not mean that he 
shares all the ideas which every other member of the group believes in. 
Far from it. The fact that one is a member, let us say, of a museum of 
art does not even mean that one shares all the aesthetic ideas of the other 
members, let alone their political, economic, and religious ideas. A man 
may be very avant-garde aesthetically and very rear-guard economically. 
And in the United States you cannot tell what a man’s political views are 
by his party, for a Rhode Island Democrat is scarcely likely to agree with 
a Georgian Democrat on anything other than the way he will vote, and 
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lately not even that has been true. What you have to adjust to is the di- 
versity inherent in our system. And this is very great. There are, as you 
know, some societies whose sole purpose is to glorify their members’ 
ancestors. It is, as one of my brothers once pointed out to such a group 
in Faneuil Hall, the least of all virtues to have ancestors greater than one- 
self, but still there are lots of societies which exist for demonstrating it. 
There are other societies whose purpose is to squeeze as much money out 
of the governments as they can squeeze. There are societies of men acting 
like boys and of boys acting like men. There are mysterious groups named 
after some totemic animal; what they exist for is kept secret. There are 
groups which chase foxes on horseback and others who chase rabbits on 
foot. There are clubs whose sole purpose is eating and drinking and others 
whose purpose is to limit both. You would be completely bedazzled if you 
read the names of the national organizations which make up the 1,200. 
Besides these there are of course the local groups. 

There is no conflict of purpose in many of these societies; one could 
belong to them all without inconsistency. But that would not mean that 
every member of each would be a member of all the others. My only point 
in introducing this delicate subject is that with a society of societies so 
complicated, how could anyone in any reasonable sense of the term be 
adjusted to it as a whole? If it 7s a whole. The best one could do would 
be adopt an attitude of indifference, but if everyone did that, half of the 
organizations in this country would go to the wall, for at least half are 
against something. 

At the risk of wearing you out, I could go on with this list of supersti- 
tions: the superstition that education is to instill in a student the Best that 
has been Thought and Said, for instance, when it would be much more use- 
ful to know the worst; the superstition that education is for the sake of the 
friends you make, when everyone knows that in ten years after commence- 
ment you won't be able to recall the names of most of your classmates; the 
superstition that education is to prepare you for Life, as if Life were 
something beyond the campus and within the gate was—what? But I 
think that you have got my point by now and I need not reiterate it. 

Education is the name for learning things, and teaching is the teaching 
of what you learn, All the rest comes by the way, if it comes at all. Most 
studies do us no good in any down-to-earth sense of good. But as Cicero 
said in a somewhat different context, ‘‘they are a stimulus to youth, a diver- 
sion for old age, adorn success, provide a refuge in adversity, are a delight 
at home and a companion in our travels.” And what in the world is wrong 
with that ? 








Reported to Us 
M. M. C. 


L. L. Windmiller retired from public school work last August. He served 
34 years in public school work in California, as high school principal and 
superintendent, the last 21 years as Dean of Admissions and Registrations 
at Stockton College. He was president of Pacific Coast Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers in 1956-57 and was California 
state representative on the AACRAO Migrant Study in 1958-59. 


Robert T. Filip became Director of Admissions at Mills College of Edu- 
cation in August 1959. Mr. Filip had previously served as Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


In September 1959, David Muirhead, formerly Assistant Registrar at 
Michigan State University, became Director of Admissions and Records at 
the University of Colorado succeeding O. A. Hascall. A. Dwight Grote- 
wold succeeded George A. Walters as Assistant Director of Admissions 
and Records. 


A new degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering Mechanics has been 
approved by the Board of Regents of the Georgia Institute of Technology. 
According to William B. Johns, director of Engineering Mechanics and 
Engineering Drawing, “there is a rising need for more training in applied 
mechanics and such basic engineering studies as dynamics vibration analysis, 
advanced strength of materials, and experimental stress analysis in the 
growing complexity of modern engineering. This degree offers the student 
the opportunity for additional study in the area of Applied Mathematics 
and Mechanics of Materials beyond that provided in the usual undergradu- 
ate engineering curriculum.” 


Efforts of Western Reserve University to strengthen and expand its pro- 
gram of continuing education for adults at the university level will be 
supported by a grant of $270,000 from the Fund for Adult Education. 
Adults who wish to continue their education courses but not earn credits 
toward an academic degree will be the primary recipients. In the expan- 
sion plan liberal education will be stressed by building new programs, 
strengthening those already in existence, and introducing liberal elements 
into present vocational programs. 

According to President Millis, ‘The relocation of Cleveland College in 
the new Newton D. Baker Memorial Building at the center of the campus 
makes it the physical symbol of the University’s resolution to provide for 
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the continuing education of adults at the university level and in the uni- 
versity setting. The new building is the University’s tangible assurance to 
the people of Greater Cleveland that the continuing university education 
of adults is a central concern of the institution. It is the function of Cleve- 
land College to know the resources of the university and to bring them 
to bear in programs ‘especially for adults.’ 

“Western Reserve University does not regard the continuing liberal 
education of adults as a peripheral function of the university to be assigned 
to a peripheral agency. Cleveland College is the agency which mobilizes the 
relevant resources of the University.” 

Recognizing the varying needs of the adult student, the grant will pro- 
vide funds for further experimentation emphasizing education for public 
responsibility and leadership. 


Students who come to the University of Kansas from small high schools 
are not as well prepared in English, foreign languages, science, and mathe- 
matics as those coming from larger high schools. This was found in a study 
of the 1956 KU freshman class made by Dean George B. Smith. The re- 
port is an issue of the Kansas Studies in Education, entitled, ‘‘Let’s Look 
at the Record! The High School Preparation of 1,124 University of Kansas 
Freshmen.” 

The study showed the number of credits of the incoming freshman stu- 
dents in different fields of learning. For example, the numbers of students 
from large and small high schools who took four years of English were 
70 and 40 per cent, respectively, of the total enrollment. The percentage of 
students who took two years of foreign language was 43 and 8, respec- 
tively. In the report, high schools with enrollments of more than 250 were 
considered large, those with 70 to 250 were considered middlesized, and 
those with less than 70 were considered small. 

“No holds were barred in the discussions which followed Sputnik and 
no level of education was exempted,” Dean Smith said. “Especially vocif- 
erous have been the critics who claim that ‘solid’ or ‘traditional’ subjects 
are no longer taken by pupils in high school. It is on that topic that the 
data reported in this study have special bearing.” 

How well-is the average incoming KU freshman equipped to handle the 
English language? According to Dr. William P. Albrecht, chairman of 
the department, freshman English attempts to overcome three basic weak- 
nesses in composition. They are mechanical errors in such functions as 
punctuation, spelling, choice of words, agreement of subject and verb, and 
faulty reference; inability to organize written material properly; and the 
inability to write in a simple, accurate idiomatic style. “Perhaps the most 
difficult of the weaknesses to overcome is the last,” Dr. Albrecht said. 
“Many students do not communicate well in their writing. This is a serious 
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handicap.” He said there is an improvement after the first four courses—a 
total of ten hours—but there is still a need for further progress. 

Dr. David Dykstra, instructor in English, said freshmen know more 
grammatical rules and terminology than they are sometimes given credit 
for. ‘“But what they lack is information about things in general,” he said. 
“They are eager and want to write well, but they lack intellectual sophistica- 
tion. The product is immature in content and style.” 

Dr. Dykstra said freshmen do not have information about things one 
must get through wide reading. “Ideally, our reading courses are sup- 
posed to provide a stimulus to reading. We want to introduce the student 
to literature and hold out bait for further reading.” 


De Paul University’s College of Commerce is offering a new program 
leading to a certificate in foreign business. According to Dr. James A. Hart, 
Dean of the College, ‘This program aims at providing the business man 
with the broad educational background required for intelligent participa- 
tion in foreign business. It recognizes the need for such training in the 
Chicago area at a time when the interests of our business community in 
overseas operations are expanding at an unprecedented rate.” 

De Paul is the only university in the Chicago area to offer such a pro- 
gram. 

Courses leading to the certificate will be offered only in the evening 
division of the college, located in the Frank J. Lewis center. To obtain the 
certificate in foreign business, a student normally will attend classes two 
nights a week over a period of two academic years. He will complete 
courses in international trade, geography of world affairs, foreign market- 
ing, international finance, managing foreign business, foreign business law, 
world politics, and problems of foreign business. 

A new undergraduate curriculum in engineering sciences has been an- 
nounced by Illinois Institute of Technology. The program, leading to a 
bachelor of science degree in engineering science, will stress mathematics 
and science and basic courses in several phases of engineering. The new 
curriculum is designed to satisfy growing demands from industry and 
government for men trained to develop and apply fundamental engineering 
knowledge. An integral part of the curriculum is elective sequences which 
produce a concentration in an engineering or science field. This concentra- 
tion enables the graduating student to advance either to industry or to 
gtaduate school in that particular field. 

As a result of this basic training in engineering and science, Illinois 
Tech will produce an engineer-scientist who is capable of working in many 
fields, including relatively new ones such as automation, electromechanical 
computation, and rocket and nuclear research, according to Dr. Ralph G. 
Owens, Dean of Engineering. Under the new program, courses in the 
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engineering sciences—heat transfer, thermodynamics, electrical theory, 
properties of materials, and advanced mechanics—will be stressed. 


Grinnell College has announced a comprehensive financial assistance pro- 
gram designed “to bring the increasing cost of a college education within 
range of the ordinary family budget.” “We will now offer parents the 
option of paying college expenses in monthly installments over as long as 
seven to eight years if necessary,” declared President Howard R. Bowen. 
The college already permits parents to pay fees in 12 equal installments 
instead of two lump-sum payments at fall and spring registration. 

If a parent needs to spread $1,800 per year of college expense over six 
years his payment would be about $110 to $120 per month, an amount 
people are accustomed to paying when they finance a new automobile. 
Most parents, however, will have accumulated a “down payment” by the 
time their youngster goes to college. Or, the student may have received a 
scholarship sufficient for a down payment. Either would reduce the amount 
a parent would need to put on the extended payment plan, he said. 

“For parents who want to accumulate the down payment systematically, 
we will also offer prepayment plans,” President Bowen said. ‘For example, 
a parent might elect an eight-year plan, starting monthly installments a 
year before his child enters Grinnell. His monthly payments to cover 
$1,800 per year of college expenses would run about $90 to $100.” 


An experiment in the liberal arts, designed to encourage gifted students 
to go as fast and as far as possible in the humanities, will be undertaken by 
Wittenberg College. Substituting for the freshman English course, the first 
section will emphasize reading of classic literature and books meant to 
acquaint students with what the world is thinking on major problems. With 
individual counseling playing a major part, each student will advance as 
rapidly as his time and initiative permit. 

The sophomore group will cover a single world culture at a time with 
music, art, and literature of that culture being studied as integral and con- 
tributing factors. Again individual counseling will be emphasized and 
much time in class given to discussion. More elastic than the traditional 
college studies, both courses will enable students to “rove afield.” 

Beginning with the 1959-60 academic year, a “capstone” humanities 
course to be offered for seniors will be inaugurated. This course will aim 
to help seniors grasp the meaning of their total college experience and 
will emphasize religion as an integrating force for all learning. 


A new Teacher-Education Admission Program began this year at Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education. The program will require all sopho- 
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mores and transfer students wishing to go into teacher education to apply 
for admission to this field. The formal application provides information by 
which the committee can guide potential teachers and record abilities in 
English, reading, spelling, penmanship, and arithmetic as well as other 
areas such as their physical and emotional status, personality, character, and 
professional promise. 


An experimental program to encourage the intellectual development of 
seniors and juniors got under way this Fall at Yeshiva University’s Stern 
College for Women. Offered under the college’s Advanced Reading and 
Laboratory Work Program, the plan calls for selected students to do in- 
dependent research and study in the arts or sciences under the guidance of 
individual tutors to whom they will report regularly to present papers and 
other evidence of progress. “The Stern College students selected for the 
program will have a chance to test their ideas and discoveries under con- 
stant scholastic criticism and encouragement from their tutors who will get 
to know them better than any other instructor,’ said President Samuel 
Belkin. “This is one of the best ways to cause minds to grow in the cru- 
cible and excitement of the meeting of ideas.” 

Students in the program are not required to attend classes for the course, 
but will be required to put in five hours of advanced reading or laboratory 
work, and to meet with instructors once a week. Where possible, students 
will be encouraged to enroll in a “tutorial” program closely allied to their 
fields of study. A student enrolls in the program by making an applica- 
tion to the Committee on Academic Standing, supplying the name of a 
sponsoring instructor. In devising the program, the Committee on Cur- 
riculum laid down that during the initial year of operation, only one stu- 
dent to each instructor will be permitted. It was also stipulated that the 
program is to be considered as purely experimental, open to continual 
evaluation and revision. 


The University of Michigan through its Center for the Study of Higher 
Education will again offer fellowships for the academic year 1960-61, They 
are of two types: (1) The Michigan Fellows in College Administration, 
five in number, devote the year to study, internships, research, and other 
experiences that are intended to help prepare them for college and uni- 
versity administration. On a postdoctoral basis, or equivalent, the fellow- 
ships cover living and incidental expenses up to a maximum of $8,000. (2) 
The graduate fellowships in higher education are for predoctoral students 
who need assistance in completing the degree and who show promise of 
contributing to research on the problems of higher education. They vary in 
amounts from $1,000 to $3,000, depending upon need. Applicants for 
either type of fellowship should be under 40 years of age. 
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The program at Michigan is supported by a grant of funds from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


An experiment in treating serious juvenile delinquents without sending 
them away from home has received a grant of $182,000 from the Ford 
Foundation. The grant was made to Brigham Young University for re- 
search on the effectiveness of this approach and to continue the experiment 
for six years. The program was originated in 1956 by Juvenile Court Judge 
Monroe J. Paxman, of Provo. 

In the Provo program, youthful offenders undergo the group-rehabilita- 
tion process for a few months, in contrast to the longer periods often in- 
volved in incarceration. Besides the group discussions, sessions are devoted 
to athletics, handicrafts, vocational training, and where required, remedial 
school work. At the same time, juvenile-court officers work with the boys’ 
families and help find jobs for the youths. The research provided by the 
Foundation grant will include a comparison of the subsequent conduct of 
youths who participated in the program and those who underwent tradi- 
tional probation or correction procedures. The project will be directed by 
Lamar T. Empey, associate professor of sociology. 

The Foundation announced other new grants in its Youth Development 
program totaling $439,850. They are: 

A grant of $149,000 to the Council on Social Work Education for 
social-work training of correctional personnel. The work of many persons 
dealing with young offenders includes social-work practices. The Council 
will use the Foundation grant to guide schools of social work in providing 
training for those lacking it and to develop reading and other teaching 
materials for them. It will employ a full-time staff consultant and es- 
tablish an advisory committee representing correctional institutions, proba- 
tion- and parole-officer groups, and educational institutions. The Council 
will also seek to stimulate social-work training of probation and parole- 
personnel through exchange of information and through research. 

A $25,000 grant to the New York School of Social Work for the prep- 
aration of written guides to new approaches in the institutional treatment 
of juvenile delinquents. Since 1957, with the aid of an earlier grant from 
the Foundation, the School has been conducting an intensive study of cor- 
rectional institutions for youths. Although the final report has not yet been 
published, the findings to date are said to throw substantial doubt on many 
current correctional-institutional practices. The series of guides constitute 
a special effort to make the basic-research findings available quickly and 
widely as prescriptions for action. A week-long workshop of 20 authorities 
in the field will also be held. 

University of Minnesota an $11,600 grant, for the 1959 Juvenile Of- 


ficers Institute. 
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A $4,250 grant to Tufts University for publication and distribution of 
a short version of the report on a one-year study, financed by an earlier 
Foundation grant, of experiments in high school programs in citizenship 
education. 

A grant of $125,000 to The White House Conference on Children and 
Youth for partial support of the program of the 1960 Conference. The 
program will serve as a national forum and clearinghouse for information 
on children and youth and will include the collection and publication of 
material on state and community efforts in this field since the 1950 Con- 
ference. The Foundation allocated up to another $125,000 to support 
further activities specifically related to its Youth Development program. 


The University of Chicago has received a $135,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to accelerate the training of administra- 
tors of university extension programs. The grant will be used to establish 
25 fellowships of $5,000 each for graduate study in university extension in 
the department of education of the University of Chicago. The University 
Extension fellowship program will begin in the summer of 1960. 

An extension program makes available the facilities of a college or uni- 
versity to persons not enrolled as full-time students. Its operation may vary 
from school to school and from state to state. 

The program of graduate work in university extension, under the direc- 
tion of Cyril O. Houle, professor of education at the University of Chicago, 
is designed to help persons now holding administrative positions in uni- 
versity general extension, the Cooperative Extension Service, or evening 
college work. 


The first full-scale exchange program with Eastern Europe since World 
War II will enter its third year under the support of a new $325,000 Ford 
Foundation grant to the Institute of International Education. The Ford 
Foundation Polish Program has been gradually opening cultural contacts 
between Poland and the United States since the fall of 1957. Administered 
in the United States by IIE, the exchange program began after Poland's 
1956 uprising resulted in the easing of international travel restrictions. 
Since then, the program has brought approximately 75 Polish professors 
and specialists to the United States and provided for 15 American profes- 
sors to travel to Poland as consultants, lecturers and special researchers. 
The Polish visitors, most of whom are self-taught in English, have been 
hosted by more than 30 American universities and over 20 U. S. businesses 
and industries. Poland’s Bronislaw Zielinski, the translator responsible for 
the introduction of the American novel to Poland, typifies the high caliber 
of the Polish exchangees. 

Businessmen and economists had the opportunity to meet with Jerry 
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Lutoslowski, a key member of Warsaw’s Economic Council during his 
U. S. investigation of management’s function in American industry, while 
still more mutual benefits were derived from such U. S. visits as that of 
architect Jacek Nowicki, high official in Poland’s Co-operative Housing 
Movement. 

American professors who have travelled to Poland under the exchange 
program include such noted scholars as economist John Kenneth Galbraith. 
During his May 1958 visit to Warsaw University as lecturer and consultant, 
Dr. Galbraith was also able to meet with various economic societies and 
planning councils in other Polish cities. 


Two-thirds of the nation’s children are expected by their parents to go 
to college, but relatively few families are preparing realistically to meet the 
expenses involved, according to a survey made for the Ford Foundation. 
The survey, conducted by Elmo Roper and Associates, reported these find- 
ings: 

Of the children under 18 asked about, 69 per cent were expected by 
their parents to go to college. (In 1958, according to statistics compiled 
by the United States Bureau of the Census, only 21.4 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population betwen 18 and 21 were enrolled in colleges and universi- 
ties. ) 

Although the median expected expense was $1,450 for each year of 
college, 60 per cent of the parents expecting to send a child to college had 
no savings plan specifically for this purpose. For the 40 per cent who did 
have such a plan, the median amount saved last year was only $150. 

Parents evidently expected future college costs to be about the same as 
they are now. Although the cost of a college education has increased 
sharply since World War II, parents did not take into account possible fu- 
ture increases. 

“Sending children to college has clearly become as important to Ameri- 
can famiiles as sending them through high school was a generation ago,” 
Clarence Faust, Foundation vice president, said in interpreting the survey's 
findings. ‘‘Even discounting for parents’ optimism, there is a strong chance 
that within a decade half the nation’s young people will be getting a year 
or more of college education. If so, the current prediction that college and 
university enrollments will increase from 3.7 to 6.5 million by 1970 may 
be on the low side. 

“But American parents apparently need to know more about the eco- 
nomics of higher education and to adopt a more systematic approach to col- 
lege savings. In the lifetime of the typical American family, the outlay for 
college and the buying of a home are the two largest investment expendi- 
tures.” 

The cross-section survey involved 5,000 heads of households in all parts 
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of the United States and on all economic levels. The questionnaire covered 
parents’ expectations regarding their children’s going to college, their 
expectations regarding the costs involved, and their plans to finance these 
costs. 

Other findings of the study were as follows: 

About the same proportion of girls (68 per cent) as boys (69 per cent) 
were expected by their parents to attend college. But there was wide vari- 
ation according to age group: 74 per cent for children under 5; 70 per cent 
for children 5 through 13; and 56 per cent for children 14 through 17. 

There was also wide variation by region and by relative economic levels. 
(See separate table for regional figures.) Economic-level figures were 97 
per cent for high-level families, 88 per cent for above-average families, 
73 per cent for average families, and 44 per cent for below-average families. 

In the cases of children not expected to attend college, many parents’ 
doubts arose from lack of money (46 per cent). But among children from 
14 through 17, significant portions, according to their parents, did not 
want to go to college (35 per cent) and had inadequate marks (13 per 
cent). 

Of those children expected to go to college, 37 per cent were expected 
to attend state institutions; 4 per cent, city colleges; 17 per cent, private 
institutions; and 5 per cent, junior or community colleges. Parents of 37 
per cent said they did not know. 

In estimating total college expenses, the median figure for private col- 
leges was $1,574 per year, compared with $1,370 for state universities, 
$988 for junior or community colleges, and $861 for city colleges. There 
also was wide regional variation. (See separate table. ). 

The median total estimated cost per family for sending all its children 
through college was $10,050. Toward this cost, parents said they plan to 
contribute a median figure of $7,050 or 70 per cent. Sixteen per cent of the 
families figure their total costs at more than $19,000. 

Asked how they would finance their family college expenses, most par- 
ents said they expect to use several sources. Sixty-seven per cent cited some 
form of savings; 41 per cent, some type of scholarship; 29 per cent, cur- 
rent income; 15 per cent, government or college loans; and 4 per cent, bank 
loans. In addition, 28 per cent expected their children to earn money on 
their own. 

Of the 40 per cent of the parents with college savings plans, 24 per cent 
cited insurance programs; 11 per cent, savings accounts; 6 per cent, govern- 
ment bonds; 4 per cent, stocks; 3 per cent, other plans; and 1 per cent, 
not indicated. Many of the insurance plans were probably death benefits to 
be used in case of the parent’s death rather than special college endow- 
ment policies. 

Parents with no college savings plans were asked what they planned to 
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do about college expenses. Twenty-five per cent said they hadn’t had a 
chance to think about it; 11 per cent, they would set up a college savings 
plan; 23 per cent, they would use general savings; 30 per cent, they would 
use current income; and 10 per cent, the children will take care of it 
themselves. Nine per cent gave other answers. 


PARENTS’ COLLEGE EXPECTATIONS BY CENSUS REGION 


Percentage of | Median 

Children Ex- Expected 

pected to Go Cost per 
to College Child per 


Region 


Year 
New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
rN eet as SEED le ik ee aa a hy 63 $1,500 
Middle Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, and 
NID io: ak ee datedrsu wen ceeanes 68 1,825 
East North Central: Ulinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
A WMO. nn 5 ss chee vewaccnss 64 1,650 


West North Central: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Ase ese soars ag one aide adel meant oa 75 1,375 


South Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia 66 975 
East South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 

SE, RIE TONONIOD ok ois sce ew eicis nies 71 950 
West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 

I oe 6 hk x kdb eRe ea ed 69 1,225 
Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 

Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming .. 80 1,450 
Pacific: California, Oregon, and Washington .. 78 1,350 


dBc nda nig Coin aan aIN 69 1,450 








Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of Oliver Wagner, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. There is 
no charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on this 
page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the advertisement 
(limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond the first, 
the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements 
should be directed to Mr. Wagner. Requisitions and purchase orders should be 
directed to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, in care of Mr. Wagner. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligations as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsibil- 
ity of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 


POSITION DESIRED as Director of Admissions and/or Registrar or Assistant 
Registrar. Experience as junior high principal, assistant director of admissions in 
Big 10 University and business. Ed.S. Academic Records-College Admissions. Mar- 
ried, 30 years old, one child. Available April 1st. Credentials on file with the 
Chairman of the Placement Committee. (1/1) 
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THE NINTH EDITION (1959) IS THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA of HIGHER and SECONDARY EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES 
EVER PUBLISHED 


LISTS in tabular format ALL COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES, JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES, TECHNICAL INSTITUTES, EXTENSION and EVENING COLLEGES 
etc., IN ONE VOLUME 


1200 PAGES—844 x 11-HARD COVER 
DOUBLE THE DATA and 70% LARGER THAN THE 8th Edition 


88 Sections (10 more than the 8th edition) including 
Educational Television—Audio-Visual Education— 
Mental Tests—Scholarships 


Practically all sections have been vastly improved and expanded with the help of 
74 Advisers: among the best informed Officers of Professional Organizations, Uni- 
versity Officials and Professors, Secondary School Administrators, Government 
Officials, Foundation, Educational and Business Executives in the United States. 


The nearly two million data in this book (extensively cross-referenced) were 
submitted by an estimated 15,000 individuals representing approximately 8,000 
Institutions, Organizations, and Government Agencies. 








SINGLE COPY—$22.50 (POSTAGE PAID) 
10% LIBRARY & EDUCATION DISCOUNT—$20.25 (POSTAGE PAID) 


20% CASH-WITH-ORDER—DISCOUNT—$18.00 (POSTAGE PAID) 
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